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NOTE 


The paintings and drawings reproduced in this 
volume were made from nature by the Artist-Author 
during his visits to ROME for this especial purpose. 
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Foretvora 


- In presenting another book upon a subject which 
has been explored and exploited by so many learned, 
much better equipped, and knowledgeable men—sa- 
vants whose efforts have been hailed and crowned with 
academic laurels—the present writer of these rough 
notes of his experiences can only plead in extenuation 
that they are written as a sort of thank offering for the 
delights that rewarded his days of wandering among 
the treasures of Rome. 

The indulgent reader then will not look for pro- 
found reflections, or evidence of the inspiration of the 
archeologist, among these notes. 

The power of recalling images and impressions with 
clearness is simply the exercise of an ordinary faculty 
possessed by many, and called memory, but the power 
of combining these images and reducing them to color- 
ful language is really a colossal task of which the 
reader sometimes loses sight. 

This has been the task of the present writer, who has 
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FOREWORD 


sought to present his impressions of Rome and the peo- 
ple in words, much as he has used his palette, brushes, 
and colors, in making the pictures, which were done 
from nature in Rome, often under difficulties which 
may better be imagined than described. 

Dozens of books have been written on Rome, and 
nearly everything concerning it has already been said, 
but perhaps not of Rome of today. Hundreds of pic- 
tures have been painted of its treasures, just as thou- 
sands of pictures have been painted of the trees, the © 
sky, and the sea in Nature, and yet there seems to be 
room eternally for another and yet another. 

This fact the present recorder ventures as an 
“Apologia per sua vita.” 

The historic inclusions are gathered from every 
available source; the sources of the stories of the va- 
rious palaces and their famous occupants, and such, 
are so obvious that no apology need be made for them; 
they are necessary to the picture. 

He therefore humbly acknowledges his indebtedness - 
to those whose original learned research has put so 
much material at the disposal of one who comes after— 
and such a long way after—them. | 

Rome, as it is today, is the theme of these notes; 
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FOREWORD 


random personal impressions and generalizations, 
which, together with his paintings and drawings will, 
he hopes, interest not only those who have already seen 
and enjoyed these “glories of ancient Rome,” but also 
those who hope eventually to see them with their own 
eyes. 
GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS 

Greenwich, Connecticut 
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HAD always thought of Rome as the “Cradle 
and grave of empires,’—the City of a mighty 
yesterday, but I find that likewise today it is the 


center of a great epoch making movement. No one 
now can walk the streets of the Eternal City without 
feeling borne in upon him the fact that he is in the 
midst of a tremendous modernity fully as feverish as 
that of New York City, say on Forty-second Street or 
at Times Square, to mention only one or two of our 
own crowded centers of Metropolitan activity, for 


Rome is certainly a city of crowds. But these bustling 
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myriads bear no resemblance to those who throng the 
streets of New York. Here the first impression one 
gets is a kaleidoscopic mass of color, ever changing 
and formed of the most picturesque throngs. The 
peasantry, especially the women, glory in costumes of — 
the brightest of saffrons, crimsons, greens, ultra- 
marine, flaming yellows and the most brilliant of blues. 
To see these thronged streets at their best one needs the 
early morning hours and the brilliant sunshine, which 
brings out the rainbow effects against the background 
of dim shadowed walls and arcades of ancient archi- 
tecture. Nor is a rainy day without its attractions, for 
then the wet streets mirror the passing throngs and 
there are effects of light and shade to charm the 
stranger seeking the picturesque. 

Not the least of the interesting sights is the peasant 
“baroccio” with its painted hood, high wheels and 
brilliant hued curtains, of which there are literally 
hundreds along the roads leading into Rome in the 
early morning—the “baroccio” is the wine van from 
the vineyards beyond the walls, and invariably has a 
‘small ill-natured dog of dubious ancestry curled up on 
its top, who considers it his duty to growl and snarl at 
every one except his master. One is warned not to at- 
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tempt to pet him, for he is actuated by the belief that 
attack is incumbent upon him. There is usually a long 
line of these “barocci” before the gates of the city every 
morning on their way to the markets, for Rome is 
filled with wine shops and the people are quite as bibu- 
lous now as they were before the great war. There is 
no place here for the total abstainer, nor is this a wine 
bibber’s paradise. Nowhere in the streets does one see 
either drunkenness or disorder of any sort. The wine 
commonly used is of very light quality, not altogether 
pleasant to the stranger on first or second taste, but of 
a flavor that grows upon one, and it has the merit of 
being quite pure. It comes from Frascati and is far 
from expensive. 

As for drinking water, Romans shun it, although 
the quality is good despite its hardness, due to the lime 
deposit. Rome might be called the city of Fountains, 
as well as by its other famous names which are legion, 
for nearly every square has its beautiful marble basin 
of renown, adorned lavishly with tritons, nymphs, 
lions, horses, fish, mythical gods and goddesses, great 
dolphins and dragons, and huge sea horses. 

One of the most artistic of these is the ““Tartarughe,” 
the fountain of the Tortoises, with the figures in mar- 
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ble of four exquisitely modeled youths, and a crowd 
of small cherubs among the tortoises at the basin’s 
edge, who spout streams of water among the reeds. 
Here in this out of the way square where the peasants 
do congregate most picturesquely, and called the 
Piazza delle Tartarughe, is this great work of art 
which in any other city would be of world-wide fame. 
It was designed hundreds of years ago by Giacomo 
della Porta, and the graceful figures of the youths and 
the cherubs are the work of the famous sculptor Tad- 
deo Landini. 

How this priceless treasure escaped damage in the 
sacking of Rome is a mystery, but here it is for those 
who love beautiful sculpture, almost without scar or 
blemish, and covered with that lovely “Vetuste” which 
years alone can give to marble. 

To enjoy it fully, visit it some night of a “Festa,” 
when the light hearted denizens of this populous 
quarter are celebrating with electric lights, roman 
candles, and flower decked altars. The life of the teem- 
ing streets is the most entertaining of all to the ordinary 
tourist, who as a rule cares little for the miles of galler- 
ies and hundreds of churches, upon which he turns a 
lackluster eye. Show me, says he, the restaurants and 
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the “movie houses,” let me see the soldiers. Where is the 
race courser Then his efficient guide conducts him, 
perchance, along the crowded “Via Venti Settembre,” 
and he hears the clash and blare of martial music if it 
be the hour for the turning out of the Imperial Guard, 
or maybe the “Bersagliere,” who wear on their curly 
brimmed green felt hats a huge tossing bunch of cock 
feathers. This is a fine looking body of men, taller than 
most Italians, and well set up too. They march with 
a firm brisk business-like step, but not at all like the 
German jerky so-called goose step. 

The famous Imperial Guard are most dandified in 
dress uniform. They wear great burnished brass 
trimmed helmets with long horsehair plumes, some- 
what like those shown on the great statues of Achilles. 
The men are very tall of stature—something over six 
feet two, I am told. 

The officers wear a cloak something like the ancient 
Roman “toga,” and to see these troops pass along the 
ancient Via Semita to the cheers of the crowd, is well 
worth a journey. One sight is seen here in the streets 
that one will not find in America, and that is the large 
number of priests old and young, wearing shovel hats, 
or small skull caps, or perchance, bareheaded, but 
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clad in long skirted black cassocks. These move 
through the crowds with most occupied and business 
like air, and attract little or no attention from the 
passer by. 

The greatest of the crowds is, like our own, found in 
the late afternoon hours when the employees of the 
Government, the “Impiegati,” are released from the 
various offices. 

As it is the tendency now of Mussolini to concen- 
trate all the State departments of the Government in 
Rome, these number many thousands. The Ministry of 
Finance on the Via Venti Settembre and the Ministry 
of State and Home Affairs near the Porta Pia, give em- 
ployment and shelter a horde of people in the various 
departments during working hours. These, particu- 
larly the former, are huge buildings, and the Finance 
Ministry is, I am told, fully as large as the Vatican. I 
did not verify this. 

“The crowds” in the streets are much more animated 
than those of our American cities who pursue their 
ways through the congested streets so solemnly and 
without manifest enthusiasm, and so rarely smile, al- 
though most of them are foreigners or their descend- 
ants; here in Rome the crowds are always animated, 
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laughing, talking and gesticulating continually. The 
women and girls of the common people still wear the 
bright magenta, green and yellow colored shawls, and, 
as a rule, earrings in their ears, but one notes that the 
younger ones now affect shoes with high heels, silk 
stockings, of flesh color, and their dresses are much 
shorter than before the war. But they are just as pic- 
turesque as ever, and always will be, whatever the fash- 
ions; trust them. Early in the morning hours, the 
Pincio with its lovely gardens is the favorite rendez- 
vous of the Italian women and their “‘bambini,” and not 
only those of the poorer class, but also infants with 
well-dressed “balia” (wet nurse) in attendance. Here 
all is color and animation, with peddlers vending sweet 
cakes, of which the Romans are so fond, and various 
strange looking confections of which the children con- 
sume great quantities. 

The Pincio derives its name from the Pinci family, 
who had a most magnificent palace here. The noble 
terraces are adorned with rostral columns, statues and 
marble bas-reliefs interpersed with great cypresses and 
pines. A winding road lined with mimosa and other 
flowering shrubs, leads to the upper platform which is 
here laid out in public drives and beflowered gardens. 
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This was merely a deserted gloomy waste land, until 
about 1850, and, curiously enough, it was popularly 
believed by the superstitious peasantry to be haunted 
by the ghost of the Emperor Nero and shunned by all 
at night. 

A fine military band plays here every afternoon ex- 
cept Friday. But it is on Sunday that one finds the most 
characteristic gathering of the people, in short all the 
transitory population of Rome who ride, drive, or 
promenade. Near the central fountain of Moses are 
pointed out two ancient umbrella trees which mark the 
site of the “Vigna die Frati del Popolo.” At the central 
point in the gardens is an obelisk (as always here sur- 
mounted by a cross of iron), brought from Egypt, 
which the translated hieroglyphics show to have been 
erected there by Hadrian and his Empress Sabina “in 
memory of their beloved Antinous who was drowned 
in the Nile a. p. 131.” It is said that in early imperial 
_ times the site of the Pincio garden was occupied by the 
famous Villa of Lucullus, who had gained his enor- 
mous wealth as general of the Roman Armies in Asia. 

Here in the garden on Sundays one sees the Fran- 
ciscan monk in his coarse maroon colored gown; the 
venerable father in his tunic of creamy white; the 
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bearded Carthusian clad entirely in folds of snowy 
white wool; the Benedictine in sombre black; the 
Capucin, with shaven crown, his coarse brown frock 
tied at the waist by a heavy white knotted rope; in fact 
all the known orders who pass to and fro among the 
crowds, attracting little or no attention. 

These men of peace are in contrast with the soldiers 
and officers of the “Carabinieri” in their silver be- 
decked uniforms and Napoleonic chapeaux, who are 
met with everywhere, and certainly keep order here 
among the common people, who, perhaps, are the most 
excitable and unruly to be found anywhere. 

The streets and piazzas of Rome, even more than 
those of any other Italian city or town, now more than 
ever swarm with crippled mendicants, and picturesque 
beggars of both sexes, who are not only encouraged 
by the authorities and protected by the police, but are 
really licensed to prey upon, torment, and even assault 
foreigners, who do not willingly contribute on de- 
mand. The public places, steps, bridges and even the 
churches are infested with them. Their trade is said to 
be a most lucrative one, but few of them are deserving, 
if any, and their dreadful sores and twisted limbs are 
often purposely produced and maintained as part of 
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their trade. However, pitiful and pathetic they may 
seem, it is better not to give money to any one of these, 
for they are seldom if ever genuine. 

“T poveri vergognosi’”—those most worthy and in 
real and often in dire need, do not beg in public, and 
this should be remembered in giving alms. 

I wandered through those old lanes and quarters 
of that large bulging strip of low lying land between 
the Pincio, the Quirinal, and the Tiber, which forms 
the most thickly populated section of Rome. Though 
the streets here are mean and squalid, narrow and tortu- 
ous, I found many most delightful and colorful small 
squares, where there were also venerable churches and 
walled convents which quite redeemed the streets from 
the mean appearance of slums. On the contrary, these 
old walls and crooked ways had witnessed and chron- 
icled a thousand tales of love and war. Here indeed 
was staged those great struggles and battles between 
the Colonna and the Emperors on one side, against the 
Pope and the Orsini on the other. 

The populous and busy Piazza Montanara, in 
which is the old Theatre of Marcellus, is in the midst 
of all this. It has a splendid sweeping front, and ram- 
shackle roof, with walls of patched stucco where the 
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original masonry fell away. It towers over and domi- 
nates the other buildings. There are gloomy and dark 
recesses beneath its arcades, which have been utilized 
as windowless shops, each with stocks of miscellaneous 
rubbish whose owners preside vociferately over odorif- 
erous barricades of ill-looking sausage, cheeses, old 
rags, shoes, vegetables, and fish of very evident an- 
tiquity. Beyond are other such shops filled with bun- 
dles of wood, iron hoops, piles of broken down furni- 
ture, and seemingly every sort of jetsam and flotsam 
imaginable. 

The people of this locality seem and really are con- 
tent with this so long as they are left free to live thus, 
as did their forbears, free to eat, drink, and be merry in 
their own way. These, it may be, are the descendants 
of the true ancient shopkeepers of Rome, and their 
wretched holes in the walls have a curious resemblance 
to the bazaars of the east, where the shops are always 
both doorless and windowless, and there is little doubt 
that they are exactly like the “tabernae” of ancient 
times. There are long lines of these narrow tortuous 
streets filled with these little specialty shops, which the 
Roman people of the quarter prefer to the shops of 
miscellaneous character elsewhere. 
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Keeping parallel to the Tiber River, and following 
the broad street, past the Portico of Octavia is the most 
crowded and famous of markets, the “Campo di 
Fiori,’ and the depository or dump of most of the rub- 
bish of Rome. 

It is related that it was in one of these streets that 
a poor student, a few years ago, living in the quarter, 
bought a pot of butter, and on getting home to his gar- 
ret, found it wrapped in a piece of manuscript which 
upon examination he found to be an autograph letter 
signed by Columbus and which has since been ac- 
quired by the authorities. There are perhaps no such 
treasures to be found there nowadays, but there is fine 
opportunity on every hand for writer and painter in 
the study of character. All the merchants here are Ro- 
mans intermarried with the descendants of the Ghetto 
which, I am told, once existed here nearby. My friend 
and guide, an educated Italian, told me that he could 
well distinguish the characteristics of the races, ex- 
plaining that one half of them are more adept at talk- 
ing while the other is keener at the selling. The typical 
Roman is always both volatile and light hearted. He 
talks with his hands and the movements of his fingers 
as well, and eloquently as with his tongue. He loves a 
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joke, and therefore is misunderstood continually by 
the taciturn foreign, upon whom he looks with com- 
passion as one devoid of “savoir faire.” Neither Eng- 
lish nor Americans, he says, know how to shop or to 
eat. Maybe he is right. 

The natural gayety of the Roman finds vent in a 
dozen simple ways, but, perhaps, is most in evidence 
during the days of the Carnival, which festival takes 
place just before Lent, but which, I am told, since the 
great war has fallen upon evil times, for a new race has 
arisen which knows not or cares little for the old char- 
acter and customs. 

Being a stranger, and this being only my second 
visit since the great war, I could not see quite what my 
informant meant, but willingly record it here. 

To me it seemed one of the most characteristic sights 
of Rome, this Carnival—the laugh that came from 
behind the grotesque mask so universally worn on the 
street, seemed spontaneous, and the harmless practi- 
cal jokes all in good natured merriment. Although 
stripped of some of its former most popular features 
so eloquently described by my guide it remains one of 
the great sights of the city. Formerly on this occasion 
the Corso was thronged with gay crowds, and ablaze 
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with strings of oil lamps hanging in festoons, as well as 
sparkling with the twinkling flames of the candles 
carried by the young girls. These candles are called 
“Moccoletti, 
the skill of some young fellow to blow out the candle 


99 


and the game called for and required 


of a girl, but when he did so it was at once relighted 
by another youth, who received from her a kiss for his 
pains. This simple sort of tom-foolery enjoyed great 
vogue and created a “camaraderie” which served to 
unite all classes in the crowded street. It is not recorded ~ 
that this liberty ever degenerated into the license it 
would have produced here in the United States, but for 
whatever reason it has been prohibited by the police 
since the world war. 

The old residents claim that Rome is indeed fast 
losing its charming provincialism and becoming as 
cosmopolitan as London or Paris. New and perhaps 
not so innocent amusements have been imported and 
are now in vogue. Dancing “Jazz” clubs have sprung 
into being, and sad to relate, are enjoying tremendous ' 
popularity. The simple buffoonery of the Carnival has 
palled upon the young Romans, and what we call 
“movies” have corrupted the whole world. So says one 
of the leading papers. 
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The old time innocent pleasures of the Carnival no 
longer suffice; formerly open to the public gaze, its 
worst features of liberty and license have now passed 
from the open streets and squares to underground re- 
sorts and behind screened doors, exploited by hired 
“touts,” usually Germans or English who invite the 
tourist to the real “Roman Saturnalia,” for a fat fee. 
Of course this is all both fictitious and factitious— 
made up for the foreigner. Cosmopolitan Rome is best 
seen in the Porta del Popolo, generally thronged with 
gay crowds, and long, swiftly moving lines of motor 
cars. The foreigner who complains of the ‘““Tramon- 
tana,” a rushing wind blowing sand and dust from the 
plains, is reminded of the popular Italian proverb— 
“Sofia perché la Porta del Popolo. Siete voi inglesi 
che ci mandate questo vento dal nord.” (It blows be- 
cause the Porta del Popolo is open. The cold wind is 
from you English of the North.) According to popu- 
lar belief all English and Americans are cold blooded 
as well as very rich, and so they blame us for the icy 
blasts of Tramontana! 

In the side streets of the town, men and boys gather 
on the shady sides and in the court yards, playing at 
“Morra.” There is a veritable craze for any and all 
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sorts of gambling all over Italy; it is one of the curses 
of the country, this mania for betting. “Morra” is for- 
bidden by the police authorties, and it is the favorite 
with almost all classes. There is no paraphernalia con- 
nected with it or required, save the bare hand, and two 
or a dozen men can play it at once. Two men for in- 
stance, face each other and suddenly project the fingers 
from their closed fists, shouting at the same instant 
their guess at the number of fingers thus extended by 
the opponent. 

It is extremely difficult for an onlooker to follow the 
movement, so expert are the players, who are able to 
record and remember each number called in some mys- 
terious way not divulged. 

Even beggars on the church steps flip the coin, bet- 
ting on “testa e croce,” (heads or tails). But the people 
have other and more simple games, particularly in 
the villages outside. One of these is very popular and is 
called “Segare la vecchia a mezza quaresima”’ (sawing 
the old woman) ; this takes place during the forty days | 
of Lent, and the selected night is one given up to great 
merriment. The figure of an old woman has been made 
out of clothes stuffed with straw, with a masked head 
all hooded after the fashion of the locality. The young 
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people and children take hands and dance about her 
to the music of horns and fiddles. They, and the father, 
or master of the dance, take a saw, and when the body 
is cut in half, out roll oranges and figs, and all sorts 
of cheap gifts for every one present amid shouts of 
glee and much merriment. 

Then begins the music, and the “festa” proceeds 
with dancing and eating and drinking. Simple indeed, 
and innocent, but time honored and suited to the peo- 
ple. Of these ‘“‘festas” there are many during the year, 
and each and all of them are celebrated enthusiasti- 
cally by the whole population. 

At Easter, the local priest always comes with attend- 
ant acolyte carrying the censer to bless the household, 
visiting each room of the house in turn, and no Roman 
matron, they tell one, considers her home fit and com- 
plete until this has been performed. 

Then the priest blesses the whole family, adults first, 
then the children who in their holiday clothes take 
their places in the street with their companions, and 
proceed to the neighboring church where services al- 
ways precede the “festa.” 

There are many excellent schools in Rome for the 
training of the children, and one must mention first 
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that at the Villa Umberto in the wonderful Borghese 
Gardens. 

Here in most artistic and historic surroundings the 
Italian youth is trained and taught to love and honor 
his King and his country. All his lessons are patriotic 
and artistic, as well as religious, and his young mind 
is quickened to great art, as well as the more practical 
side of life. 

Education is compulsory up to the age of twelve, but 
the pupil may elect to take a secondary course which 
ends at fifteen, when he is expected to graduate into 
the Lyceum, after which comes the university from 
which he emerges as a full fledged aspirant according 
to his choice for one of the professions. | 

Formerly the Piazza di Spagna was the very center 
of the English colony, and as late as twenty years ago 
it was indeed the gathering place of a long list of 
celebrities in art, literature and music, and perhaps 
some of my readers will have vivid memories of the 
picturesque groups of peasants on the steps from 
which the painters of that time chose their models, and 
of the piazza where before the plashing fountain the 
flower sellers with their great umbrellas made such 
bowers and displays of lovely fragrant blossoms. The 
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great fountain, “Fontana del Tritone,” a masterpiece 
by Bernini, still has its group of four splendid dolphins 
carrying the great shell in which the bearded Triton 
is blowing a stream of water into the air. There are no 
longer famous painters and poets here in this old 
square, but its hallowed memories remain. 

The English colony has now betaken itself to a new 
quarter on the hill of the Quirinal along the Via Venti 
Settembre, or out by the Porta Salaria or Porta Pia, 
where a new town has been built up which is changing 
the center of popularity from the Piazza Venezia to 
that of the Barberine. 

The colony has now become one of flat dwellers. 
The former large number of English has, since the 
war, greatly diminished because, it is said, the cost of 
living in Rome has advanced constantly, and the rents 
of the new flats are exorbitant, especially during the 
winter season. 

But it is now the fashion to live in either one of the 
old ones in some picturesque location, or up in the 
Barberine. 

The private villa has well nigh disappeared for one 
reason, I am told, because of the many robberies which 
have occurred since the war in such secluded houses 
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and neighborhoods. The modern flat system lends a 
certain security from this, for in the new houses there 
is only one large front door entrance for the whole 
house, and here sits the “‘portiére” on guard both night 
and day. The “portiere” of Rome is even more of a 
watchdog than his prototype of Paris. 

Ensconced in his little sentry box beside the door he 
sees all that is going on both day and night, and 1s the 
successor of the ancient slave who with the savage 
dog “Cerberus” was chained to the wall of the Ro- 
man household for the protection of the inmates. 

“Cave canem” (Beware of the dog) was carved 
over the doorway, but this warning is not now needed. 

The “‘portiére” of today as a rule is married, and the 
wife is as efficient as her mate in levying ingenious 
taxes upon the flat dwellers, and it is something of an 
art for these to keep on good terms with the pair. 

Many of the ancient palaces in the older streets, as 
for instance those in the Chiesa Nuova, have been 
taken over from the owner by agents, or “padrones,” 
who let them out in sets of rooms, and these are in great 
demand by those who cannot afford apartments in the 
newer quarters. 

Thus people of comparatively moderate means are 
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enabled to live in what were once most luxurious and 
stately palaces of the nobility, with massive walls, and 
portals bearing sculptured figures and the armorial 
shields of the famous Italian families. 

Be it recorded that the American may search these in 
vain for two necessities which he regards as essentials, 
1. e. the bathroom and the fireplace. The latter is rarely 
found except in the dining room, and often this is only 
a sort of ornament, quite small and usually smoky. 

In the winter months when the bitter wind, the 
Tramontana, blows fiercely and the windows are fes- 
tooned with icicles, the occupants, it is said, often go to 
the table in wraps and shawls, and freeze in the gloomy 
splendor of the tapestried salon. 

As for the comforts of the bathroom they do not ex- 
ist except in the new flats. The nobles evidently never 
knew of or cared for them. 

A china pitcher holding something over a quart, and 
a small bowl on a marble topped stand of some dark 
heavy wood furnishes the sole means of ablution, and 
the soap is usually heavily scented—another abomina- 
tion. 

The bedroom is usually small, although I have slept 
in some that were large enough, almost, for a banquet 
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hall. The bedroom is usually splendid in rich silk 
hangings suspended from an ornate gilt ring in the 
carved ceiling, and there are so many chairs and heavy 
tables that it is crowded with them. 

The windows, after the Italian fashion, open in the 
center making ventilation most difficult, especially in 
winter. This is not regarded as an important matter 
by the owners, and any complaint is productive of in- 
dignant argument on their part accompanied often by 
vehement criticism of the curious ways and manners of 
the foreigner. 

In place of minor and major comforts to which he 
has been accustomed, the stranger is shown the luxuri- 
ous carvings, and the inevitable picture of the Ma- 
donna with its array of lighted or unlighted candles, 
without which no Roman bedroom is considered com- 
plete. 

Coffee is served usually in one’s bedroom in the 
morning, and the guest is not expected to intrude him- 
self in the dining room until luncheon, which is the 
first meal of the day. For this “collazione,” soup called 
“minestra” is served and this is followed by spaghetti 
with grated cheese. Then there is lamb “abbacchio” 
or beef, and with plenty of onions in the dressing, fol- 
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lowed by salad of lettuce and tomatoes dressed with de- 

licious olive oil mixed with the juice of lemons. 
Puddings of various sorts, “Ricotta,” fruit and black 

coffee ends the meal. Excellent native wine which is 


remarkably cheap is invariably served in all Roman 


households. 
It is perhaps at the close of the day that one gets the 


most satisfactory view of the panorama of Rome, with 
the great bulk of the dome rising in all its gray im- 
pressiveness against the gold, saffron and green of the 
sunset sky. 

Beyond the gray and ghostly dome upon which great 
Michael Angelo spent so many years of thought and 
effort, is another dim and ghostly gray mass of “bot- 
ticini” stone towering against the purple hills from a 
huddled mass of dark red roofs, quite as if the wraiths 
of some ancient cohort were stirring uneasily in the 
tombs beyond in protest against the bustle and noise of 
the modern city now rising upon and among the ven- 
erable ruins and sacred monuments of the old Roman 
camp site. 

The corner of the Piazza del Popolo is said to be the 
site of the tomb of Nero, who was buried here by 
Ecloge and Alessandra, his two nurses, with the help 
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of Atte, a Christian woman, and this corner of the 
Piazza is pronounced by the peasants even at this day, 
after a thousand years, to be haunted by the evil spirit 
and thus is shunned by superstitious young women. 
The very spot where the apparition appears is pointed 
out close to the Porta del Popolo. 

One can hardly imagine a more unghostly spot for 
the purposes of a spook than this great cobble paved 
square, its throngs of hurrying people, its noise and 
bustle at all hours of the day, and the noble exit flanked 
upon one side by the barracks of the local police, and 
on the other by the church of Santa Maria del Popolo. 
In ancient days however we are told that it was a 
gloomy spot with a dark grove of walnut and oak trees 
where flocks of crows roosted. 

And in these fateful birds were the evil spirits so 
feared by the people. “When a high wind tossed the 
dark branches and the whole flock of clamorous birds 
swept away across the sky like a black cloud, the peo- 
ple crossed themselves and prayed that the spirit of the 
dead Emperor should return to his grave and there 
rest In peace.” 

A curious instance of their reverence and awe for 
power whether good or evil, as this Nero was the last 
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of his line, and after his death many had expectations 
of his second return in less mystical form than John 
of Patmos. 

It was Pope Pascal, however, who in A. D. 1099 did a 
most daring thing in the estimation of the people, for 
he ordered the destruction of great dark oak trees in 
which nested the cawing crows, and there built the 
Church of Santa Maria del Popolo. 

Standing at the entrance of the North road, it was 
the gathering place of the pilgrims, and where many 
of the great Papal processions started. Today one may 
see here throngs of people scurrying about intent upon 
more practical matter than ancient ghosts. 

Bands of carabinieri pass in their queer hats and 
flying cloaks, on their way in or out of the city; market 
people carrying heavy panniers of fruit or vegetables; 
parties of wild eyed tourists “personally conducted” 
about the city; and all at once here I was in the midst 
of a pushing, gesticulating mob following a company 
of Fascisti, marching along with set faces and a dis- 
play of flags. 

From outside pushed in another procession, and one 
surged into the other, and then while I watched from 
the shelter of a doorway, ensued the most frantic ex- 
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citement as they all jammed together inextricably in 
the entrance, with the human débris from the battle 
now taking place in the square. 

There were discordant cries from the mob, above 
which one heard the Fascist cry of “Chi l’ItaliaP” 
All of a sudden, and quite magically, orderly bands of 
black shirted fellows poured into the struggling mass 
in the square, coming seemingly from the open door- 
ways of the houses, and amid yells and imprecations, 
these bands beat upon the mob with clubs and sticks, 
and the crowd turned, flying, stumbling and yelling, 
all frantic with excitement. 

When it began, I had fled into a convenient doorway 
from which I watched the troop of mounted carabini- 
erl ride down the swarming mob, and as if by magic 
the square was cleared of them. 

The troop of police drew together in line, and at the 
command of the officer clattered over to the police sta- 
tion where it disappeared into the open doorway. It was 
all over. Business at once began, and the people again 
emerged from the various buildings where they 
had taken refuge and resumed their various occupa- 
tions. | 

I could not find out what it was all about—no one 
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seemed to know, or would not vouchsafe any informa- 
tion whatever to a stranger. 

It seemed to be the parade of two rival associations 
of some sort. The police battered the heads of all within 
reach and in ten minutes peace was once more estab- 
lished. 

This Square has been for centuries the setting of 
those tales of blood, in which the actors were the an- 
cestors of those cultured polished cosmopolitan Ro- 
mans of today, who entertain one with their keen 
knowledge of, and intimacy with, the capitals of the 
world. In Rome the American newly arrived is rather 
shocked by what he sees in the streets on Sunday, es- 
pecially in the afternoon and evening. 

He, or she, does not realize that it is not an Italian 
Sunday in particular but the regular continental Sun- 
day in general. 

This disapproval is of course founded upon puritan- 
ism, and the impression received is that the Italians 
are intentional Sabbath breakers, and this in the very 
face of St. Peter’s and the multitude of churches of the 
sacred city. 

The visitors of another faith do not reflect that in 
the United States the Roman Catholic minority does 
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not venture to show openly the kind of Sunday their 
church holds to be innocently employed. 

To avoid comment in a country where the influence 
of Puritanism is still observed outwardly, the church 
is careful to avoid many recreations which are sanc- 
tioned and freely permitted on the continent. In fact 
the Church of Rome permits all recreations on the first 
day of the week that it sanctions on any other, includ- 
ing the most active exercises. 

What it really forbids is lucrative professional labor: 
The idea that governs the Church in its action is sim- 
ply the protection of the toilers from their drudgery 
on one day of the week, and keeps the day as a festival, 
requiring the attendance of the laity at one mass which 
may be both early and short. 

On one Sunday the writer being entertained by an 
Italian family over the week end at their Villa outside 
Rome, was taken to mass early in the morning, after 
which our party returned to welcome other friends 
who came to breakfast. There were five guests in the 
house, and these with the two families who came to 
spend the day made up a jolly party, some of whom re- 
mained in the gardens which were large and beautiful, 
with fountains and noble trees, while others went down 
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to the village where a festa, with both music and danc- 
ing was in progress. 

It so happened that those who went to the festa were 
quite religious, but these seemed to view the jollity 
with tolerance at least, although the elders did not in- 
dulge in dancing. There was no disapproval. On re- 
turning to the Villa to dinner these elderly people were 
as merry as the rest, and the most pious were by no 
means backward in joining the merriment of the boys 
and girls. 

After dinner was over the young ladies sang and 
then one of them played a popular waltz on the piano, 
and this set the young people dancing in the salon 
which lasted until the clock chimed eleven, when the 
party broke up and the guests departed in their motor 
cars by moonlight. 

Of course wine was served both during and after 
dinner, with “appetizers” before and cordials after- 
wards, and these are taken by all quite as a matter of 
course, and most certainly in moderation. The Italians 
are very moderate drinkers of wine, and the Italian 
breakfast is of the modern order. Many of the people 
of both classes take soup or a glass of white wine with 
a crust of bread and a salad, and others take “‘café au 
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lait.” Tea at breakfast is considered the English fash- 
ion and quite modern, but the Italians do not eat salty 
food such as herring and bacon, and they regard hot 
sweet strong tea as barbaric in the extreme. 

I must add in justice to the Italians that Italy is a 
country of plain living as well as rich and elaborate 
living, for the peasants live with extreme sobriety and 
simplicity and are hard working and thrifty. 

The priests live simply as a rule, though they cer- 
tainly enjoy a good dinner when invited as they often 
are, to the villas of the wealthy, and this may be said 
to be their only pleasure. Among the middle class sim- 
ple living is a matter of necessity. - _ 

The love that all Italians have for Italy is associated 
with many innocent illusions. They honestly believe 
it to be the only perfectly civilized country in the 
world. I have tested this belief time and again in talk- 
ing with nobles, tradesmen, and servants. 

Italy they believe to be the home of all the arts, and 
of all scientific and intellectual culture; where they 
can most readily get the superfluities which are neces- 
sary to their well being—the most complete and best 
ordered repasts, the most abundant commodities, the 
finest wines, the best hotels, the best appointed cafés. 
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In Italy, they confidently assure you, are to be found 
the best actors, the best plays, and the opera singers of 
the first order. 

They believe that Providence has endowed them 
with the most beautiful and famous country, and 
finally has sent them a saviour of Italy—Benito Mus- 
solini. 

They feel superior to the Americans of the United 
States by not only antiquity, but by priority of civiliza- 
tion, and they believe themselves to be their superiors 
in art, literature, culture and manners. 

All Italians are disposed to the feelings of respect 
and contempt; respect for great attainments, and con- 
tempt for failure, yet they are disposed to look upon the 
world outside their own boundaries with an easy in- 
difference, but ready enough to acknowledge the 
merits and qualities of people and accomplishments 
which do not excite their rivalry. 

Italians are severe critics only when and where there 
is great pretension, and then their levelling instinct 
makes them ready to “debellere superbos.” A happy 
outcome of the war is the healthy revolution in public 
opinion concerning military service. 

As almost all Italians have now to serve in one way 
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or another, and as they have opportunity to rise in 
rank, the status of the common soldier has risen. 

He is now regarded as a citizen who is paying “the 
tax of blood” to his country. 

It is the most honorable work of his life. Whatever 
he may become, he will never—so he believes—do any- 
thing of more dignity and patriotism than that ill paid 
work with his regiment for “Italia.” 

Nothing can exceed the cheerfulness with which 
military duty is now accepted by the Italian. And this: 
change in public opinion has produced an almost af- 
fectionate sentiment towards the army, which is now 
looked upon as the strength and defence of the nation. 
No one now believes that the national forces could ever 
be used against civil liberty. 

The unity of sentiment today between the military 
and civil population is a source of compensation for 
the burden of universal service with the increase of 
manliness and the improvement of national health. 

Of the reality of this improvement one cannot doubt’ 
who has remained in the country for even a short time. 
This universality of military service has been accom- 
panied by an increase in the number and activity of 
gymnastic societies, and has led to military drill within 
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the various schools. The objects of a patriotic mind 
alter with the degree of its enlightenment, and while 
in rude and ignorant minds patriotism is hatred of the 
foreigner, in cultivated natures it is an intense and 
watchful desire for the prosperity of one’s native land. 

This is the moving spirit of Italy today. 

Here in our great United States of North America 
we have what may be styled ‘“‘an aristocracy of the 
pocket book,” which perhaps is far less respectable 
than the aristocracy of lineage and blood in Europe, 
however contrary the opinion of the purse-proud with 
us. In Europe they feel an instinctive regard for those 
descended from a brave ancestor who perchance 
fought in the Crusades, and whose recorded deeds of 
bravery shine in the history of his country in bygone 
centuries. To me, then, the bowing down to a man 
whose claim to recognition is in the fact of amassing 
a huge fortune in the manufacture of cheap automo- 
biles, or in the stock yards of the west, 1s odious, but I 
realize that this is the standard of my country. 

One such magnate is reported to have publicly 
stated that he had little time to read books,—when 
he “wished to know some educational question with 
which he could not burden his busy mind, he could 
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always hire a college professor for a ten dollar bill to 
explain it to him.” 

Of the mental discipline of study and reading, or the 
keen delight in literature felt by the scholar, this mil- 
lionaire had no comprehensions, yet he glories in his 
viewpoint of what he calls success in life, and, sad to 
relate, his opinion is shared by many of my country- 
men, who quote his remark with more or less concealed 
admiration. 

At the present time, when the neglect and ignorance 
of classical study is apparent in nearly every book, 
magazine, and newspaper published in America, 
(meaning the United States) I shall be called “out of 
date” when I say that knowledge of the classics such 
as Virgil, Horace, Cicero and Livy is certainly abso- 
lutely necessary to the enjoyment of Rome, or any of 
the great cities of Italy. 

While, in Europe the aristocracy is one of culture, 
ours is invariably connected with means acquired in 
commercial pursuits, and invariably dependent upon 
it. Nor is there abroad that imperious manner (the 
height of ill breeding) in addressing servants so com- 
mon with us here in republican America. © 

One rarely sees in Italy, for instance, a foreigner 
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receive anything from a domestic servant without 
courteously thanking him in so many words, yet there 
is a perfectly good understanding between all parties 
as to their relative positions, and never the slightest 
familiarity. In Europe the rudeness and boorishness 
of some of my countrymen has caused a great deal of 
trouble, both for themselves as well as our country. 

It simply is not tolerated abroad. 

Our great republic is certainly not superior in every- 
thing, and to every historical precedent, nor is it an ex- 
ception to every rule, as some of our countrymen seem 
to think, and if on comparison he finds that in Europe 
there is less general unhappiness and unrest among 
the poorer classes than in his own country; that there is 
much less political knavery; that the law is adminis- 
tered more impartially; that the Government is purer; 
and that both property and life are more secure, he 
will return to America better equipped to be a good 
and loyal citizen. I have seen Lesbos and Aegina clad 
in robes of saffron, purple and roses, and even now my 
heart thrills at the recollection, 

“Earth has not anything to show so fair,— 


Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty.” 
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I have seen the last rays of the sun touching the ruins 
of the Appian Way, on the paths that were trodden by 
captive kings returning with the triumphant con- 
querors. 

Crowds of tourists have gazed at the ruined columns 
in the Forum with merely curious eyes, often unmind- 
ful of what they mean in the transitoriness of the 
world’s glory. To them these “sermons in stone” mean 
little more than heaps of old ruins; I have seen some 
of them yawn in boredom, and heard the words in 
nasal twang—“Gee, Billy, I’m fed up on this. Let’s go 
and find a cocktail.” He is to be pitied in whom this 
spot awakens no new train of thought, or no matter 
whatever difference of creed, who can stand and gaze 
unmoved upon the majestic Lateran basilica from 
which radiates that faith and inspiration that encircles 
the world (Omnium urbis et orbis ecclesiarum mater 
et caput), with its anthems and supplications. 

One is surrounded here upon every side with the 
evidences and pursuit of art, upon which the common 
people unconsciously feed. 

It was Douglas Jerrold who once said that he never 
saw an Italian itinerant plaster image seller, with his 
board of Apollos, Jupiters, Venuses, and the Saints, 
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that he did not feel like saluting him as “one who car- 
ried refinement into the homes of the poor.” 

I have known one or two of these men who were at- 
tracted by my painting, when they discovered me at 
work in the early morning, in the cool quiet cloister of 
“Santa Maria degli Angeli,” built among the ruins of 
the baths of Diocletian, where there was no sound save 
the rustling of the leaves, the twittering of the birds 
and the bubbling of the fountain, which seemed to 
make the silence more profound. 

Here I worked in peace and quiet on one of my pic- 
tures for several mornings, until discovered by the two 
image venders, who came there to eat their frugal 
breakfast, and asked me to join them, which I did with 
content, for the bread and cheese they had, and a small 
flask of cheap wine, proved sufficient for us three. The 
poor Italians of the lower class like the painters of 
pictures and are not afraid of them. These two fellows 
were drawn to me by art, and in spite of my limited 
vocabulary and my faulty knowledge of Italian, we 
soon conversed with a degree of fluency which cer- 
tainly tickled my vanity. 

I learned of their hopes and fears and ambitions, of 
their sublime and childlike faith. They wished to earn 
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enough to go to the “école” where they might become 
better fitted to be modellers in some master sculptor’s 
studio. Did they wish to go to far off America, the land 
of the free where so many of their countrymen lived in 
comparative affluence? 

Not they. Rome was their home and there they 
would live and work and die. Thus they gave me their 
simple confidences, after the manner of the poor. 

And here my valued friend and mentor found me 
with these two poor sons of sunny Italy, as we broke 
bread together and shared that flask of sour wine 
in perfect amity and understanding. Me they. under- 
stood, and we met upon the common ground of art. 

Of the noble count they were afraid, and their loqua- 
ciousness ceased, and after much bowing and scraping 
they took up their boards of plaster heroes and saints 
and vanished out into the sunlight. 

It is small wonder to me of course that artists, both 
painters and sculptors, should expatriate themselves, 
and live abroad in the atmosphere of great art. My own 
countrymen have little sympathy with our pursuit, and 
most of them are uncomfortable and at a loss in con- 
versation with us, “Au fond” they do not like us. What 
sympathy can they feel with a body of men who, in 
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their estimation, are quite useless members of society? 
They, the artists, “toil not, neither do they spin” so they 
think. 

How then shall art flourish among a people whose 
god is commerce, and whose chief duty and pursuit is 
money getting? Is it not true then that the artist in 
America lives in a sort of enemy camp where he is 
merely tolerated and quite misunderstood? While 
abroad the attitude of the government, society, and all 
his surroundings are made so congenial for him, that 
neither poverty nor privation seriously interferes with 
his pursuit. 

Here in Rome the teeming streets with their splen- 
did buildings, their unrivalled vistas, the palatial gar- 
dens with their great trees and statues, the magnificent 
historic villas near the city; the vast mysterious ‘““Cam- 
pagna,” and the glorious galleries upon which his ar- 
tistic soul feeds—all these are as free to the artist as 
the sparkling waters of the fountains in the public 
squares. For the stranger within its gates, there is no 
where else to go in Rome or any other European city 
for that matter, but the café, and thus when it rains 
one goes into a café and stops there until it clears off. 

The café in Rome is a combination of restaurant, 
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club, saloon and what may be called a “frisky rendez- 
vous,” which resembles in nearly all particulars the 
café of Paris, or Berlin. 

It occupies the ground floor, and spills its chairs and 
tables out on the sidewalk. One lifts one’s hat or at least 
touches its brim politely when one enters, and again 
when one leaves in courtesy to the proprietor, the wait- 
ers, and the customers already there. 

This is the only ceremony demanded. One sits wher- 
ever the whim moves him, on the “leather banquette”’ 
against the mirrored wall, where there is a row of ta- 
bles, or on a spindle legged chair at a spindle legged 
table, numbers of which occupy the floor. Call the 
waiter, who serves you, and then the place is yours for 
as long as you like to remain. 

There are cards to be had, or dominoes and check- 
ers; newspapers attached to long sticks, and pen, ink, 
and paper. Here one may arrange to meet friends, re- 
ceive his mail and use the place as his club. We in 
America have nothing of this sort. Perhaps if or when 
we learn how to live better we may adopt the idea. It 
would be well worth while. 

There are likewise to be found dozens of the so- 
called “cabarets” maintained here, as in all of the great 
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cities of Europe, for the entertainment of the tourist 
who wants to be “real devilish” —nearly all of them are 
what we would call “disreputable.” 

A description of one will do for all. 

It is in the back yard of one of the old houses, roofed 
over with a stage at one end, and all about are small 
tables and chairs for the patrons. 

On holiday nights it is crammed with students, ar- 
tisans, countrymen, with the general riff-raff of the 
quarter and with women and girls of no particular 
reputation,—but it is all orderly. 

Here and there are a few soldiers giving a peculiar 
note with the color of the uniform and the brass but- 
tons. 

One pays no entrance fee, but the “refreshment” 
costs one lire—or more, if the sharp eyed “padrone” 
thinks that you will stand for it. For this you may order 
a cup of black coffee or a glass of whatever sort of wine 
you choose; all sorts be it remarked come out of the 
same bottle—take it, is the advice given by those who 
wish one well—and make no comment! As the per- 
formance goes on in any one of these places; and this 
is unnecessary to describe, for they are all alike, vul- 
gar, not indecent—for the policeman lolling in the 
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corner at the back of the hall will not permit anything 
of the sort—the air is thick with tobacco smoke and the 
electric light glares through it, like the sun through 
fog. 

The performance calls for only three or four “pro- 
fessional” turns, and these are repeated every hour or 
so, alternating these are songs by whomsoever in the 
audience is moved to sing, or dance, as the case may be. 

At one of these places, the writer accompanied by 
an “agent di police,’ saw a dancer who enjoyed great 
repute in these resorts, and she was really a great “‘ar- 
tiste.”” 

She was ill favored as to looks, of middle age, I 
should.say, thin; but every part of her was graceful 
and expressive, from the tips of her toes to her finger 
tips. Sometimes she wore ballet skirts, but generally 
she danced the native measures in the skirts and shawl 
of the common people, and her phenomenal leanness 
made her more comfortable in this. 

The police official informed me that she was regis- 
tered as from Spain, but that she was Italian; kept quite 
to herself, and so far had no “companion” save an old 
woman with whom she lived. 

He said she was not what is called a “bad character,” 
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but that she wasted herself in these low resorts, earning 
hardly enough to keep her alive. 

There was a mystery about her, and so the police 
were watching her. 

_ After the cabaret stops the floor is cleared and the 
tables and chairs are ranged against the walls on three 
sides. The musicians occupy the stage and the “ball” 
begins. 

The women now are of the lowest class, some of 
them dress as nuns, others in grotesque “domins” of 
their own contrivance. The men are usually of corre- 
sponding station, and slouchy in appearance. The 
couples hold one another in the very tightest embrace, 
the female clasping her arms about her partner’s neck, 
while he holds her about the waist. 

Round and round the room they go, and slowly, im- 
mediately behind one another, in a sort of polka, with 
a peculiar rhythmic swaying of the body; the feet not 
lifted from the floor, and the dancers do not reverse. 

They preserve the deepest gravity, much like our 
own Coney Island dancers, and the whole perform- 
ance is quite ludicrous—and contemptible. 
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Mussolini The Great 
Che Fascisti 


HE great topic all over Italy is the wonderful 
work of “I] Duce,”’ Mussolini. Everywhere one 
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hears of the tremendous force of this man upon 
the people. The people! To these Mussolini “I1 Duce,” 
speaks. These are of the class from which he sprang. 
He speaks their language, they understand his appeals. 
This is how he talks to them, “My father was a black- 
smith and I have worked with him. He bent iron: 
mine is the harder task of bending souls. My ambition 
is to make the Italian people strong, prosperous, great 
and free.” This is how he holds them. 

He encourages them in their simple amusements, 
and takes part in them. He gives them splendid pag- 
eants, memorizing the greatness of Italy. The people 
hail and glorify him. Since he demanded and obtained 
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the Premiership, he has himself held most of the Port- 
folios of his own cabinet, he wields the power of six 
different ministers,—Interior, Foreign Affairs, Army, 
Navy, Air, and Corporations, besides that of Premier. 
He has brought order into Italy. It must be remem- 
bered in criticizing the actions of the present day 
citizens of Rome, that they are no more typical of the 
ancient Romans than the people of Ireland of today 
are of the ancient Celts, but what is born in the blood 
dies hard, and the Italians of 1927 are just as fond of 
military display as their ancestors were when the Col- 
osseum was built. We are told that in the middle ages 
the population of Rome dwindled away to something 
as low as twenty-five thousand souls, and historians of 
Rome affirm that in the section of the city which is 
known as Trastevere, many of the characteristics of 
the present dwellers who claim descent from ancient 
pedigree, corresponds with that of the earliest times. 
For instance, the people there play the ancient game 
of “Boccia,” something like the bowling alley. In the 
local “Trattoria” or inn, is usually a yard set for the 
game, and even in places where there is no available 
“green,” the game is pursued in the roadway. There 
is another one called “Ruzzola,” played with wooden 
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discs, and coming suddenly upon one of these pas- 
times in one’s wanderings through this old quarter, 
one is reminded at once of the statue of the ‘‘Discobo- 
lus” player, for the pose of the thrower is identical with 
that of the ancient figure of the player fashioned two 
thousand years ago. 

The common people of Rome know well how to 
amuse themselves, and with it all, seemingly, there is 
little of rowdyism, and no drunkenness as far as I 
could discover. The road out to the campagna is 
thronged in fine weather with ‘“‘carrozzi’ filled with 
happy looking families either going to or returning 
from their outings, while those higher in the social 
scale drive or motor out to the Aventine, where a cer- 
tain famous restaurant named “I Castello do Cae- 
sare” provides both music and well cooked food at 
reasonable cost. From this spot there is a most remark- 
able and never to be forgotten view of those palatial 
ruins on the Palatine. Here gather some of the fash- 
ionable youth of both sexes, who dance, flirt, and eat 
ices, and those famous cakes which are served by skill- 
ful waiters from large trays wheeled about among the 
patrons. From this place one may motor to one of the 
well known restaurants for dinner, such as “Rosetta”’ 
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near the Pantheon, or the “Trattoria Cenci,” where 
they serve a very special dish called “Carciofi alla 
giudua,” which tastes quite as strangely as it sounds, 
but improves on acquaintance, provided the proper 
wine accompanies it, for of course no one would think 
of dining in Rome, or anywhere else in Europe, with- 
out this necessary accompaniment. Rome and its peo- 
ple are most certainly hospitable to the stranger within 
her gates, perhaps most so to Americans, so it seems to 
me at any rate, for I base this statement upon my own 
experiences there, since the great war. By Americans 
I mean citizens of North America, for a great number 
of South Americans from Argentina, Chile, Brazil 
and Peru are well known visitors in Italy, the south of 
France and Spain. These people insist upon calling 
themselves Americans, and vehemently assert their 
rights as such. They claim that we of the United States, 
should add “of North America” to our addresses, and 
perhaps they are quite within their rights in so de- 
manding. But to those who have the good fortune to 
visit Rome and to live here for any length of time, the 
people of the Holy City extend a most hearty and sin- 
cere welcome, and likewise extend to them the hand of 
good fellowship. This was brought home to me con- 
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tinually by the porter, or “concierge” of the house 
where I lodged, (be it truthfully recorded) in great 
comfort. This man was a good humored little scrap of 
a man, who scuttled about the halls with a most com- 
ical air of importance, while his wife, who was a moun- 
tain of good tempered obesity, sat in the tempered 
sunshine of her latticed porch knitting on some sort of 
feminine wearables. Passing in and out, one or the 
other of these, or sometimes both, in a sort of chorus, 
hailed me with various messages of greeting and en- 
couragement, varying in accordance with the time of 
day, or the occasion; early in the morning this would 
be a hearty “good day,” coupled with “Bon appetito” ; 
when I sallied forth with my painting box it was “Bon 
divertimento,” for they so regarded my work. Or if for 
an exploring tramp with my erudite guide and friend, 
to whom I owe so many of these diverting pages of 
information, the salutation was “Bona Passagiata.” 
Their divination of my intentions was sometimes un- 
canny and always actuated by their manifest interest 
in my movements, and their good humor, which was 
contagious. I shall never forget them. | 
I discovered in my contact with the people of both 
low and high degree, that the Italian is a born actor. 
62 
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The people love the stage and its lure. The loungers in 
the streets furnish most excellent talent for the various ~ 
theaters. They react to the smallest parts with an in- 
stinct that leads to the conviction that in a former ex- 
istence they have been personages in the parts they as- 
sume. The models for the artists (painters) who used 
to throng the “Spanish Steps,” are now to be found out 
on the “Campagna,” and many of them are employed 
there behind the great wall, where the “movie” is made. 
The people of past centuries walk and strut in cos- 
tumes before the cameras in the glare of full Roman 
sunshine. The film for “Ben Hur” was made out here 
on the Campagna, where a portion of Jerusalem with 
the Jaffa gate was built in almost exact reproduction, 
at cost of what was described as “‘a fabulous sum of 
money.” This sum varied with each amount given to 
me, so I shall not give it here, such was its general 
extravagance. 

The “movie,” it may be said, is just as popular in 
Rome as it is with us. Rome has many theaters, the city 
is full of them, and the “Costanzi,” where Opera is 
given is a magnificent building worthy of its surround- 
ings. It may be written that the Romans of today are 
music lovers, and their favorite composers are Rossini, 
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Donizetti, and Bellini, of the Golden Age of Music, 
and Puccini, Mascagni and Verdi from those com- 
posers of our own time. The performances are well 
attended by all classes, and the prices are astonishingly 
low, when contrasted with those of New York. 

The national spirit of Italy manifests itself in the 
popularity and splendor of these performances, and 
the abundant support accorded to the performers. The 
great “Augusteo” is now famed for the music pro- 
vided by its management, and enjoys a popularity 
which proves the discriminating musical taste of the 
people. I was told that it is not surpassed anywhere. 

My erudite friend who brought me there waxed elo- 
quent over its unique interest as an architectural 
monument, claiming that it had once rivalled, if not 
surpassed, the great tomb of Hadrian in magnificence. 
It occupies the site of the early burial place of the 
Roman Emperors, and is now, as related above, de- 
voted to concerts at popular prices which are attended 
by vast crowds of music lovers. 

As before related, the modern Roman is a born ac- 
tor, and it may be added that he is also a keen critic 
of histrionic art, with a most morbid taste for lurid 
and bloody tragedy, and this to a ludicrous degree. 
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Often the merest “bunk,” or hokum as we express it, 
will move him to enthusiasm, but the “bunk” must be, 
and usually is, well staged, and well acted. For the 
theatergoer then there is a good array of places de- 
voted to the drama. There are the Argentine, the 
Valle, the Quirino, the Odescalche, the Elisco, and the 
Mazone or the Marizoni, to mention some of the larg- 
est. There are also the Apollo and the Morgana, which 
furnish “Variety” with a fine restaurant, and “Chan- 
tant” much in vogue. Rome lacks nothing in the way 
of entertainment for all tastes. The horse races are in 
great vogue with the society of Rome and are patron- 
ized by the Royal family, which is so popular and be- 
loved by the people, and by the Prime Minister, the 
great Mussolini himself, who is a remarkable horse- 
man, as indeed are most of the aristocracy. I was so 
fortunate as to be invited by one of the aristocratic 
families to a seat in their box on more than one occa- 
sion, and I can testify to the loyalty and affection of 
the people for their well loved sovereigns, the King 
and the Queen, and also to the tremendous hold which 
the “Duce,” Benito Mussolini, has upon the people of 
all classes. Thus Rome is a playground, as well as a 
great university, where savants go to school to study 
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the past. It may be noted too that although the people 
individually are excitable and vivacious, collectively, 
in the mass they are, at times, quite cold and undemon- 
strative, excepting when Mussolini appears, then the 
fire of the people burns with ardor. I saw one such ex- 
ample when I was in Rome in 1925. The new National 
Militia was having a parade concluding with a march 
of some twenty thousand men, past a saluting point 
in the Piazza Venezia. All was impressive and mag- 
nificent to a degree. The men were well drilled and 
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“set up,” and representative of all ranks, ages and 
class. There were hundreds of banners, and flags of 
great size waved in the breeze. A dozen bands blared 
simultaneously, and the Officers’ uniforms were splen- 
did with gold lace. This army was considered by the 
people to be the “Saviores” of Italy, yet there was little 
or no applause as the men filed past, and hardly a mur- 
mur from the crowd. At this I wondered, questioning 
my companion, who only said “wait.” I waited... . 

Then all at once he seized my arm excitedly, and ex- 
claimed, “There he is. There’s I] Duce!” pointing 
to the crowd of officials on the elevated flag-bedecked 
stand. I had a pair of strong field glasses and with them 
I saw—with surprise—a small man, quite what one 
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would call a little man, according to our American 
standard of masculinity. As I studied the quick moving 
figure through the magnifying lenses, I thought of an 
actor on the stage, just why, I cannot state, but so this 
man seemed. I had read in one of the American mag- 
azines that Irvin S. Cobb had likened the man (for my 
reader has guessed ere this that I am describing Mus- 
solini) to John Drew, and Leo Dietrichstein, as they 
looked ten or more years ago. 

While I was thus engaged there was a roar of greet- 
ing from the assembled crowd, the small figure which 
so dominated the scene, raised his arms and I plainly 
heard in the hush that followed the motion, that sweet 
booming voice, something like Caruso’s, . . . and I 
caught at length some of the sentences. . . . “Infall- 
ible I am—lI heed neither discussions nor opposition! 
. . . Lalone will do all—everything. . . . I alone will 
resolve every tangle—cure every evil—will salve every 
wound—I am for Italy with my heart’s blood! .. . 
And why these soldiers? To show that the Government 
has strength. I declare that, if possible, I wish to gov- 
ern with the consent of the majority of the people, but 
while waiting for this consent to be formed, to be 
nourished, to be strengthened, I collect the maximum 
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force. May God help me to carry my arduous task to a 
victorious end. .. .” 

Thus Mussolini, the Duce, the idol of Italy today. 

In listening to the words of this man, one is struck 
both by his earnest manner, his evident sincerity, and 
amazed at the acute understanding of what may be 
called mass psychology. He has the actor’s skill in ut- 
tering the word that holds and convinces an audience. 
He has that ability so beloved and used by great ora- 
tors, of manipulating words into sentences that hold 
attention. He has invented a sort of ritual with which 
he closes many of his speeches to the “Black Shirts.” 

The golden voice rings out—‘‘Who are the masters 
of ItalyP’—Thousands of voices answer—‘We.” 
“Who owns Rome?r’—‘We.” “Who follows me to 
Victory?” “We.’—and then “Long live the King”— 
“Long live Fascism’”—‘‘Eviva Mussolini.” 


Count L——, with whom the writer talked at a 
formal luncheon in Rome, expressed himself in effect 
as follows:—“The way out of the troubles in which 
Europe found herself is just that courageous states- 
manship of which I have been speaking. 

“The now recognized case of Italy is proof of that. 
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The way in which Benito Mussolini has conducted 
matters is far more impressive this year than at any 
time previous. 

“Here in Italy, despite the fact that a strenuous in- 
ternal battle is being fought to stabilize the lira and 
effect a readjustment of business and living standards, 
everything is serene and the national determination to 
win is unanimous. 

“Do not imagine that this is an entirely popular ef- 
fort. It is not. 

“Unity and discipline of thought and action are 
something new to Italy. 

“And many are being hard hit, the big industrials 
have registered their complaints and secured a tem- 
porary halt in the advance of the lira to 15 to the dol- 
lar.” He continued, “I asked Premier Mussolini a 
week ago yesterday what would be the outcome of this 
struggle with all the hardships and upsets it was bound 
to cause. He replied simply, ‘““We can achieve noth- 
ing without united effort and universal sacrifice. The 
poor suffered terribly during the war. The rich must 
expect to suffer now. No one is immune from the 
eventual performance of his duty as a citizen. We 
are not trying in Italy to delude any one as to the 
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cost of success. We must bear it, and better now 
than later. We don’t dare fail. All are aware of that.” 

Continued the speaker, “It is a Mussolini that every 
- European country needs in this crisis, and he is lack- 
ing everywhere save in Italy.” 

The Fascisti is a patriotic body with the power and 
glory of Italy ever in its mind. The Fascists realize the 
emotional appeal of traditional methods and use them 
freely for propagandist purposes. 

The whole classic panoply of today spread over 
Italy, with its symbolic ‘“‘forces”—the axe bound with 
rods, its marching legions, and its continual evoking 
of the imperial past—are skillfully kept before the eyes 
of the Italian people to hold them in the Roman mood. 

In the view of the Fascists, the world has been travel- 
ing on the wrong track. The names of present day idols 
of democracy are: Liberty; Equality; and Inalienable 
Rights. These in themselves, say the Fascists, are high 
sounding words. Consider them closely. What do they 
mean? | 

In themselves they mean nothing. They are theoreti- 
cal abstractions with no concrete significance. 

They are emblazoned on banners and paralyze the 
creative thought and energy of the people. 
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“Down then with this nonsense,” cries “I] Duce.” 

“Sweep away these false gods. Thus may we clear 
our vision, and regain the path of progress.” 

This is the uncompromising argument of Fascismo; 
a sustained revolt against precedent, formal logic, doc- 
trinal authority and phrase worship. 

The nationalism of the Fascisti differs entirely from 
that of other peoples. Elsewhere it is based upon ab- 
stract rights and historical precedent. The Fascisti dis- 
regard all this as beside the principle. 

For them there are no abstract rights—a nation like 
an individual must deserve its existence, and continue 
to deserve it. 

The Fascisti cares not that Italy produced a Michael 
Angelo, a Julius Caesar, or a Dante. Or that Rome 
was powerful in past ages; or that there was a Cin- 
quencento. Their belief is that Italy’s present and fu- 
ture greatness is concerned with what the Italians of 
today are doing, and will do in the future. As for Gov- 
ernment and Parliamentary Democracy in Italy it was 
not a success. Political life was in the hands of profes- 
sional politicians who had evolved a system known as 
“trasformismo,” which throttled parliamentary régime. 

The system embraced a number of cliques, and was 
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based upon personalities instead of principles. The 
various ministries were formed of shifting “blocs” and 
temporary party groups which were bound together 
by eagerness for the emoluments of office, rather than 
the ability to perform constructive duty. The whole 
system then was inefficient, extravagant and useless. 

The great world war and its aftermath exposed the 
rottenness of Italian political life. Italy fell an easy 
victim to internal disorders which threatened civil war 
or social revolution. 

It was then that the Fascisti rose and in a single 
night overthrew the government, and a frank dictator- 
ship was established. The slogan which has stirred na- 
tions is, “All Men are created Equal.” 

Fascismo challenges this uncompromisingly by op- 
posing the Fascist watchword, ‘‘Gerarchia,” (Hier- 
archy) and stresses the inequality of men, and their 
practice is to grade men according to their practical 
abilities. 

The Fascist Government not long ago formulated 
and announced a most careful plan for the selection 
of classes of young men who showed real ability in the 
colleges, and these were to form the nucleus of the 
future Fascist aristocracy of Italy. 
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Thus, whatever may be the fate of the Fascist Gov- 
ernment installed today in Rome, under the powerful 
leadership of “Il Duce,” this masterful “man of des- 
tiny” has certainly started something which may prove 
to be more far reaching than can be imagined. The 
Fascist emblem of the Lictors’ Rods has been duly 
recognized as a national and not as a party emblem, 
and hereafter must appear in all official representa- 
tions of the Italian Arms. The Arms consist of two 
shields of equal size, the right bearing the arms of the 
House of Savoy, a white cross on a red ground, sur- 
mounted by the royal crown, and the left a tricolor 
shield, green, white and red, charged with the Lictors’ 
Faces and surmounted by the Roman eagle. 

In a letter sent to all government departments, the 
Presidents of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, 
the Prefects of the Kingdom and to the public authori- 
ties, Signor Mussolini explains the use and display of 
the Fascist emblem. 

“The separation of the Fascist symbol from the 
royal coat-of-arms is permitted only for monumental 
decorations when architectural exigencies demand 
this. Moreover, all legal papers, including all official 
note paper used in government and other public de- 
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partments, shall have the two emblems but, for rea- 
sons of economy, this last innovation will be intro- 
duced when existing stock of note paper is exhausted.” 


SOME PICTURESQUE TRAITS, AND THE ORIGINAL 
BLACK SHIRTS 


The populace of Rome enjoys nothing more per- 
haps than dressing up for any of the innumerable 
festas, for all Italians love art and color, and this love. 
of brightness and sunshine, and the beautiful, is what 
makes Italy so attractive to the stranger. There are 
indeed many other aspects of Italian character which 
are of interest, some good and some not so good. Brig- 
andage still is practised beyond Rome notwithstand- 
ing the war of extermination which Mussolini inaugu- 
rated against the ancient cult of the “Mafia.” 

The Fascisti have well nigh squelched this organi- 
zation of revenge, one is assured, by storming the 
mountain strongholds of the picturesque brigands, 
and it is reported that they have captured more than 
two hundred of the leading malefactors, whose crimes, 
ranging from murder to blackmail, have gone unpun- 
ished through many administrations prior to the ad- 
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vent of Fascismo. One part of the country, which was 
the headquarters of the dreaded Mafia, is said to be 
well nigh purged of these miscreants, who tyrannized 
over the people, and at last the peasants dare to defy 
their threats. 

As for the Roman holiday, one gets the most color- 
ful impression in the most crowded quarters, where 
the poor are ever trying to make a living with a mini- 
mum of work. On such an occasion Rome is indeed a 
“singing city,” where the joy of life flows in a noisy 
and ever flowing stream under the sunny sky. 

The din of noise, the hubbub, the streaming crowds 
of pedestrians and quaint vehicles of every sort and 
description, jostling and pushing for room in the nar- 
row lanes and byways, seem at first sight to be some- 
thing out of the ordinary—like a riot or an uprising. 
The uproar and confusion, the cries of women and 
children, the ejaculations of strangely garbed men 
who crack their whips over the backs of patient 
straining horses attached to singular looking two 
wheeled carts laden with whatever may be concealed 
beneath yellow, brown, or bright green painted canvas 
covers, are deafening to the stranger, who is confused 
and crowded to the wall, or pushed into some dark 
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doorway, leading to mysterious regions, from which 
come strange odors, and distant smothered wranglings 
of the occupants. Turning the gaze upwards in these 
crowded alleyways, one sees myriads of windows and 
festooned balconies, hung with flapping rags of cur- 
tains of every color in the rainbow, only some are even 
brighter. 

Many of these tiers of balconies are filled with 
potted plants and trellised vines, but in all of this there 
is nothing at all unusual—nothing whatever extra- 
ordinary; all this is but a perfectly calm state of daily 
affairs in crowded Rome. The people are going about 
their ordinary affairs in their own way: it is just a day 
like countless other sunny days, and nothing more. 
The stranger navigates these streets with difficulty, for 
he is instantly marked by some rufhianly looking being, 
garbed something like a stage brigand, who stares at 
one persistently with bulging eyes, and should you for 
instance button up your coat or feel of your pockets 
Instinctively, he pounces literally upon the cigar or 
cigarette stub which you may have flung aside, with 
an astonishing avidity and agility, for tobacco is what 
he covets, and it is hard to get. Give him a cigar and 
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he is at once yours for whatever you may ask of him, so 
eager is he to serve you. And now you are put to it 
to get rid of him. He is at your elbow no matter what 
your agility. The only way to get rid of him is to seek 
Out a policeman, as the writer has done on innumera- 
ble occasions. Then he will have vanished into some 
hallway. Beggars of most respectable bearing and de- 
cent dress abound, and these attack one with most po- 
lite salutation, only to engage one in conversation 
for the purpose of asking a lire for his “suffering 
family,” or the sick “bambino” who suffers for lack 
of medicine. And then, it being forthcoming, follows 
torrents of thanks and tears of gratitude, accompanied 
by gesticulations and genuflections so theatrical as to 
be ludicrous. 

But these are not the traits that one most enjoys, 
while they go to make up the picture. One best re- 
members the people for their smiling faces, for their 
insistent good humor and kindliness, and their irre- 
pressible love of song. There is another trait which is 
characteristic of them, and that is their inborn love of 
secrecy, or shall one call it mystification? 

One Italian writer discussing this thinks it has some 
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connection with the dictatorship of “I] Duce.’ He 
thinks that if some morning the government dis- 
covered a dangerous secret society, it would not at 
once arrest the members, but would form a counter 
secret society to combat its workings, this being the 
most complicated and therefore the cleverest mode of 
procedure. This writer continues: “But, after all, who 
can resist laughing at the purchaser of an ‘original 
Raphael,’ which dates from no earlier than last year? 
. . . Indeed—for all his show of finesse—simplicity. 
though not stupidity forms a large part of the Italian’s 
character. In a country where for four months of every 
year a torrid sun smites fiercely through dust clouds on 
his devoted head, he is the soberest of all Europeans.” 

One is informed that the idea of the black shirts 
did not, contrary to accepted belief, originate with 
Mussolini. On the contrary, away back in the sixteenth 
century, there was a similar body of men who fought 
in Italy. Jean Cavalier, chief of the Camisards, some 
of whom wore black shirts, began life as a baker. The 
Camisards were Calvinists, among them were the 
“Camisards Noirs” or Black Shirts, sometimes de- 
scribed as bandits or recaptured deserters, who fought 
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for the sake of the excesses in which they were permit- 
ted to indulge through fighting. But the wearing of 
black garments antedates even the sixteenth century, 
for black was the color of the flag of the Abbacides. 
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HE first view of Rome is an Epoch in the life of 
“if any man. The sight of that “Noblest temple that 
human skill ever raised to the Glory of the 
Creator,”—St. Peter’s, in the midst of a City which 
has exercised such a mighty influence upon the world 
from its very foundations,—should thrill one to his 
very core. No more convincing proof of the immortal- 
ity of the soul should be required, than that these 
mighty structures, these forms of beauty, were con- 
ceived and executed in reverence by mortal men. 
These monuments of benevolence, of the treasures of 
art,—of inspired celestial vision, are overwhelming. 
To one who recalls the classics which he thought 
so dull in his school days, these mighty remains are 
peopled with life. The wanderings of Aeneas and the 
woes of Dido become realities. When one has passed 
through the lofty colonnade of St. Peter’s, and stands 
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before the portals of the church in the vast square 
which pictures galore have made familiar to all, and 
has seen the fountains flashing in the roman sunlight, 
one is really in Rome. “Salve, Magna Parens.” It may 
be that one will at first be oppressed, or that another 
will experience the most intense enthusiasm when he 
gazes upon a structure whose stupendous masonry 
seems the work of Titans. The present writer is no anti- 
quarian, yet he was thrilled immeasurably. It is of 
small interest to him whether these mighty columns are 
eighty feet high or two hundred and eighty, or whether 
the foundations are of tufa or travertine; or whether 
this or that structure was formerly a temple of Jupiter 
Stator, or of Venus, what of itP Thus one’s ignorance. 

It was sufficient then for this recorder of impres- 
sions to know that he was standing on the very spot 
where Romulus and Remus gamboled in their straw 
lined cave. In that great city, Cicero gazed upon the 
mount where captive kings went down on their knees 
to the masters of the world. 

Here one “treads upon an Empire’s dust.” To stand 
in the Arena of the Coliseum in the blazing noonday 
sun, or in the late afternoon when those ponderous 
gloomy arches cast their lengthened shadows across 
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the space where the earliest Roman Christians were 
slaughtered before a brutalized populace to make a 
holiday, or to wander over and be overwhelmed by the 
vastness and solitude and silence of the tremendous 
arches of the Baths of Caracalla. These are compensa- 
tions enough for even a journey of three or four thou- 
sand miles. 

And if one turns from these broken columns and 
mouldering walls, in satiation, there is living Rome of 
today with interest and attractions scarcely less potent 
to hold one enthralled. | 

St. Peter’s, which dates (that is to say the present edi- 
fice) from 1506, 1s after the designs by Bramante, but 
it was Paul III, who Vasari says, “Inspired by God” 
entrusted it to the genius of Michael Angelo, then 
nearly seventy-two years old. 

This master labored upon it for seventeen years, 
beginning the great dome on a new plan, which was 
subsequently modified by Giacomo della Porta, who 
made it loftier and higher. } 

Carlo Moderna, the next Architect, returned to the 
former plan of a Latin Cross, which had been several 
times adopted and rejected by his predecessors, and 
lengthened the Nave in front before adding the facade, 
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thus spoiling the view of the dome from that side. 
The expense of the work was so great (that of the 
main building being estimated at fifty millions of dol- 
lars) that Julius II, and Leo X, resorted to the sale of 
indulgences to raise the money, and this led to the Ref- 
ormation. 

The annual expense of repairs is said to be upwards 
of thirty thousand dollars. The interior, as Mendels- 
sohn * says—‘Surpasses all powers of description,” 
and he continues, “It appears to me like some great 
work of nature, a forest, a mass of rocks, or something 
similar: for I can never realize that it is the work of 
man. You strive to distinguish the ceiling as little as 
the canopy of heaven. You lose your way in St. Peter’s, 
when you take a walk in it, and ramble until you are 
tired; when divine service is performed and chanted 
there you are not aware of it until you come quite 
close.” 

The Angels in the baptistery are enormous giants; 
the doves colossal birds of prey; you lose all sense 
of measurement with the eye, or proportion; and yet 
who does not feel his heart expand, when standing 
under the dome and gazing up at it. 


* Mendelssohn’s Letters. 
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Within the dome is the inscription in huge letters 
of purple and blue mosaic upon a gold ground (each 
letter being six feet high) “Tu est Petrus, et Super 
hanc petram aedificabo ecclesiam meam, et tibi dabo 
claves regni coelorum.” 

Above are four colossal mosaic figures of the Evan- 
gelists from the designs of Cav. D’Arpino, their size 
may be conjectured from the fact that the pen in the 
hand of St. Luke is seven feet in length. 

The majestic Baldacchino was designed by Bernini 
in 1633, and is of bronze taken from the roof of the 
Pantheon; it covers the high altar, which can only be 
used in celebrating Mass by the Pope, or a Cardinal 
who is duly authorized by a Papal brief. 

Cardinal Wiseman described St. Peter’s in the fol- 
lowing eloquent words, “St. Peter’s (without a sover- 
eign priest officiating) “is but a grand aggregation of 
splendid churches, chapels, tombs, and works of art. 
With him it becomes a whole, a single priceless temple, 
such as the world never saw before.” | 

“That central pile (the Baldacchino) with its can- 
opy of bronze as lofty as the Farnese Palace, its deep 
diving stairs leading to a court walled and paved with 
precious stones, that yet seems but a vestibule to some 
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_cavern or catacomb, with its simple altar that disdains 
ornament in the presence of what is beyond the reach 
of human price,—that which in truth forms the heart 
of the great body, placed just where the heart should 
be, is then animated and surrounded by living and 
moving sumptuousness. The immense cupola above 
it seems to be a dome over a Sepulcher, and becomes a 
canopy over an Altar; the quiet tomb beneath is 
changed into the shrine of relics below the place of 
sacrifice—the Saints beneath the Altar—the quiet spot 
at which a few devout worshippers at most times 
may be found, bowing under the hundred lamps, is 
crowded by rising groups, beginning from the lowest 
steps, increasing in dignity and in richness of sacred 
robes, till, at the summit and in the center, stands su- 
preme “The Pontiff’ himself, on the very spot which 
becomes him, the one living link in a chain, the first 
ring of which is riveted to the shrine of the Apostles 
below. . . . St. Peter’s is only itself when the Pope is 
at the high altar.” 

The statue of St. Peter stands against the last pier 
on the right of the Nave. It is said to have been cast by 
order of Leo the Great from the old statue of Jupiter 
Capitolinus which commemorated the delivery of 
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Rome from the invasion of Attila. The extended foot 
is polished by the caresses of the faithful. On high fes- 
tive occasions this statue is attired in a mitre and pon- 
tifical robes. 

The curiously minded tourists are permitted to as- 
cend to the roof of the church on certain days only, 
a few at a time accompanied by one of the custodes, 
where they find a sort of village in miniature inhabited 
by the various workmen and employees, with small 
houses built among the columns, and occasionally 
fountains with water playing where the women obtain 
water for domestic purposes. It is said that in one of 
the pillars is an iron staircase leading up to the ball 
“which has room for sixteen persons.”——Some things 
set forth herein may surprise the reader, even as they 
surprised the present writer, for instance the fact’ that 
high up on the front of St. Peter’s, Paulus Burghesius 
has had his name carved, instead of Peter’s. 

Pasquino wrote sarcastically of this fact—‘‘Angulus 
est Petri, Pauli frons tota; quid indeP Non Petri, 
Paulo stat fabricata domus” [The corner is Peter’s. 
The front is all Paul’s. Paul built the house, not Peter, 
you see? ]. | 

Coming out again into the world from this won- 
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drous pile, one found the great square in front of the 
basilica had seemingly concentrated all the heat from 
the noonday sun, and was quite deserted save for some 
workmen making repairs at one of the fountains, while 
a party of tourists approached under the shade of the 
beautiful colonnade. Only one of the fountains was 
playing, sending a splendid column aloft, which broke 
into spray in the basins. The contrast of the heat out- 
side and the glare of the sunlight, with the impressive 
coolness of the interior, is unforgettable. The ancient 
pile then seemed an oasis of peace in the midst of the 
world’s noise and bustle. The present writer is not so 
blind and devoted a lover of Gothic Architecture that 
he can find no beauty in the Romanesque. One pre- 
fers certainly the ‘long drawn aisles and the fretted 
vault, the storied windowes richly dight,’ with jeweled 
panes richly wrought of Lapis, Saffron and Vermeil, 
but these gracefully turned arches, the splendid mo- 
saics by master hands, and the great domes so rich in 
frescoes and rare marbles charm one’s senses. 

No man, however superior to external impressions, 
can experience the charm of the quiet atmosphere of 
these Roman Churches without feeling that new 
strength has been acquired therefrom. 
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Lamartine wrote—“Ye columns veiling the sacred 
asylums where my eyes dare not penetrate, at the foot 
of yon immovable trunks I come to rest; cast over me 
your deep shades, render the darkness more obscure 
and the silence more profound,’—Forests of marble 
and porphyry—the air which the soul breathes under 
your arches is filled with mystery and the deepest 
peace. .. . O darkness of the sanctuary! 

In the doorway of the Vatican some of the Swiss 
guards were grouped together in the shade, resplen- 
dent in their picturesque uniforms. One kept in the 
shade whenever possible. There was little traffic in the 
shops and the streets had been well watered down by 
the shopmen. There were cafés of cool interior which’ 
were well patronised, and here in any of these one 
could be sure of a comfortable chair and whatever one 
cared to call for in the way of cooling drink. Games 
of checkers were being played by some-of the loungers, 
while others discussed the latest actions of the great 
Mussolini. | 

Here one could and did rest and doze away until 
the sun sank lower and it was safe to go out again 
into the street. | 

Those ancient and picturesque horse drawn “Ca- 
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rozzes” which formerly jogged about the streets of the 
city are now to cease at the end of the present year. The 
cabmen’s association has advised all its members to 
learn to drive the taxicabs as a result of the new traffic 
regulations, which will not allow horse drawn vehicles 
to use the principal thoroughfares, while all taxicabs 
are permitted to take short cuts. 

During Holy Year the Pilgrims boycotted the “Ca- 
rozzes” because of their slowness, which prevented 
them from visiting the shrines and churches on sched- 
uled time. 

Beginning with the New Year then, only those men 
too old to learn to drive the automobile would seek re- 
newal of their permits to drive the ancient horse cabs. 

This rule however caused such excitement among 
the common people, who have an affection for these an- 
cient vehicles, and have a real fear for the automobile, 
which they regard as a foreign invasion, has resulted 
in such a storm of protest, that Prince Spada- 
Potenziani, the Governor of Rome, having reflected 
that the “Carozze” is one of the most characteristic 
institutions of Rome from medieval times, has decided 
to modify, if not rescind, the order and grant their re- 
quest that these ancient vehicles be permitted in the 
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streets as of yore. “As well,” say the people, “take away 
the Gondola from Venice!” 

The Governor then orders in the columns of the 
press, that “There must be no more ‘razorback’ nags 
to arouse the contempt, derision and pity of tender 
hearted tourists, and the ire of coachmen and chauf- 
feurs when climbing the seven hills of Rome.” 

The “Carozze” must be entirely renovated, and 
there are strict orders as to the color of paint and 
texture of the upholstery, and likewise what parts of 
the metal on the old “buggies” shall be nickelplated. 

Moreover, there are several paragraphs about what 
kind of horses shall be permitted as hack-horses. They 
must measure at least one and one-half meters in 
height, “must be robust, in good condition as regards 
nutrition, without physical defects, without deformi- 
ties which interfere with their service, of unadvanced 
age, docile and without vices which might constitute 
danger or inconvenience. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO DRIVERS 


Even the coachmen must submit to a standardized 
discipline. They must all wear uniforms to be chosen 
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by a special commission appointed by the Governor 
to carry all these orders into effect. It is not believed 
that the coachmen will have to wear hats with a band 
bearing the legend announcing their profession. This 
might create a danger of being exposed to ridicule, as 
was the case some time ago when it was decided that 
the donkey drivers, who take tourists for donkey rides 
up Monte Cavo, near Rome, must wear uniforms. In 
this case the authorities made the slip of having written 
on their hat-bands: “Ass for Hire.” The uniformed 
drivers took it as an insult and refused to wear the 
hats. 

When in Rome do as the Romans do, is good advice 
for everybody. The people will like one for it and one 
will get on better in every way. 

Then again the Roman way is a very good way in- 
deed. 

In Rome the Italian character thrives in its finest 
flower, and perhaps nowhere can it be better observed 
and studied than in the Corso, crowded as it is from 
pave to pave with all classes of people and vehicles, at 
all hours of the day and well into the night. Notable 
groups of men stand in the doorways and sit in the win- 
dows of the clubs looking out on the passing throng. 
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Students smoking cigarettes saunter up and down; 
ofcers in uniform with decorations emblazoning 
their breasts pass arm in arm; shop girls hurry by 
intent upon getting home after their working hours, 
but observant and bright eyed like their prototypes in 
all great metropolitan centers, suffering from no false 
modesty, and pleased when a compliment is paid, for 
Italians do not speak in too low a tone, and the girls 
are not hard of hearing. The Roman youth is light 
hearted and dearly loves repartee and persiflage. He 
enjoys a joke, and therefore is much misunderstood by 
the foreigner. 

He uses his hands and spreads his fingers to illus- 
trate his meaning, and three quarters of his conversa- 
tion is conveyed by gestures. His voice is of high pitch, 
and his sentences are delivered jerkily and in staccato. 

He cannot comprehend the stolid English; their un- 
demonstrativeness puzzles him. 

He looks with a degree of pity upon English and 
Americans as those devoid of the sense of expression, 

He thinks all Americans are millionaires; they must 
be, he thinks, because they are not at work, and because 
they can afford to travel thousands of miles all over the 
world and live at great hotels. He thinks all foreigners 
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are rather crazy too because they must have bathrooms 
attached to their bedrooms, an unheard of sort of lux- 
ury in even the better order of Roman houses, a single 
bathroom being the rule for an entire family. But the 
traveler should beware of attempting an analysis of 
national characteristics based upon a few weeks or 
months stay in the country, for after all, no matter how 
careful he may be in his deductions, it is from a few 
individuals he has known casually, that his most def- 
inite impressions are derived. 

Aliens in Italy readily acquire an esteem, and often 
an affection, for the people with which they come in 
contact. 

It is from the behavior of the crowds in the streets, 
perhaps, that the best and most accurate picture of 
national characteristics can be drawn. 

The multitude, like a composite photograph which 
presents the appearance of a dozen or so types of peo- 
ple in one, offers a likeness in the rough, without pre- 
cision of detail, yet with certain marked features 
obviously presented. I am speaking of the common 
people. This becomes a type, and remains in one’s 
memory. The Roman crowd seems like an individual 
without restraining responsibility, who betrays himself 
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for lack of prudence or decorum, because stripped of 
self consciousness and pose. 

To the casual onlooker the Roman crowd in the 
streets is above all, good humored, fond of a joke if it 
is not too subtle; excitable and easily aroused, yet prac- 
tical and eager to make the best of things and espe- 
cially to get the worth of its money. 

If beneath the surface one detects a fickleness, and 
sometimes a brutal savagery, these are traits common 
to all Latins. They resent criticism, and the national 
characteristics are forever idealized in their news- 
papers, for these are bound to flatter, like portrait 
painters, who must present their patrons, not as they 
are, but as they would like to be. 

In the columns of the Italian newspapers, their com- 
patriots are always represented as making “a mag- 
nificent gesture.” This pleases the mob. 

It would be absurd were it not for the comic jour- 
nals with their caricatures which temper the national 
vanity with a keen sense of the ridiculous and the 
coarsest of comment and caricature. 

It is their vanity which emerges then as the most dis- 
tinct of national traits, and this of a degree so childish, 
so egregious, that the onlooker is often astounded. 
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I would not say that Italians are lazy, but I think 
they are somewhat indolent. They work hard when 
they have to, and especially under the master’s eye, and 
they certainly accomplish a great deal. The soil of Italy 
is rich and there are tremendous tracts planted with 
grapes and olives which do not entail a great deal of 
labor. 

They are, as I have said elsewhere, a happy peo- 
ple to whom boredom is unknown; content to lie in the 
sun for hours at a time neither talking, thinking, nor 
quarreling. They never tire of idleness when the time 
is their own. 

I have seen groups of men sit for half a day (while I 
was painting in the shadow of a wall) before a café, 
with glasses before them of sour wine and water, ar- 
guing animatedly about nothing at all, and ready to 
fight about it too. They love finery and are passionately 
fond of jewelry and gorgeous eye searing colors. They 
picture themselves always as in the brightest light, or 
upon an eminence of virtue and accomplishment in 
full view of all the world. 

There is no harm in this, indeed it is quite amiable. 

But a trifle will arouse their animosity, and then, un- 
able to restrain themselves and fairly pallid with rage, 
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they will hurl the most picturesque invective at each 
other, or at the common enemy, as the case may be. 

In matters of honesty these people of the common 
class show a certain discrimination, for instance the 
servants in the household will rarely steal money, but 
they will, when occasion offers, help themselves to 
your wine, sugar and oil. On detection they will freely 
acknowledge the fact, and if discharged, consider 
themselves ill used. “Ladies and gentlemen,” they 
aver, meaning the highly born, “do not notice such 
trivial matters.” : 

But the reader must not think that because the com- 
mon classes of Italians are lazy when they get the op- 
portunity, or only half way honest, that they are im- 
moral and unattractive. On the contrary they have 
many most admirable qualities of loyalty, strength of 
will, and rigid principles according to their own code. 
This code permits them to condone serious offenses 
with a shrug, but the same latitude is extended to 
others, provided always that their own “amour propre” 
is not involved. 

Their intercourse is generally free and amiable, and 
they will always endeavor to compliment rather than 
utter the plain truth. Politeness and good manners with 
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them is a complicated game to be pursued and prac- 
tised as a fine art, with careful attention to the rules of 
the game. 

Thus it is, with a few reservations which need not, 
perhaps, be specified here, the Italians make agreeable 
acquaintances, for they are disposed to humor the 
whims of the foreigner with a shrug of the shoulders, 
and at least make a show of respecting his prejudices, 
which are invariably a mystery to them. 

Their compliments too, are so well expressed that 
one is often assured that they really come from the 
bottom of their hearts, for the construction of their 
language conduces to courtesy. 
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HE province of Rome comprises an area of 
5-195 miles, with a population of 1,618,982, and 
houses 325.8 per square mile. Under the spell of 

Mussolini, Italy talks freely of expansion by force, for 
the nation, which is likened to a giant cribbed and 
confined to an area not half as large as Texas, even 
with its war redeemed provinces, is most densely pop- 
ulated. In an area of a little less than 118,000 square 
miles—about equal to that of New England and New 
York state combined, according to an official estimate 
made in 1926, 42,115,606 people are living an eco- 
nomic struggle for existence, and the increase by 
natural growth is placed at nearly a half million each 
year. | 

Over this nation King Victor Emmanuel III, of the 
ancient House of Savoy, has reigned since 1900, when 
he succeeded his father, Humbert I. Four years before 
that he married Princess Helena, daughter of Nich- 
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olas, King of Montenegro. The five children of the 
royal family are Crown Prince Humbert, and the four 
princesses Yolanda, Mazalda, Giovanna and Maria, 
of whom the eldest two are married. The Prince, now 
in his twenty-third year, has still to find his future 
queen. The King and the royal family are much be- 
loved by the people of all classes. — 

The Constitution of Italy is an expansion of the 
charter granted by King Charles Albert in 1848 to his 
Sardinian subjects, and dates from the creation of 
a united Italy in 1861 under Charles Albert’s son, 
King Victor Emmanuel II, who ascended the throne 
of the “resurrected” nation, as the Italians call it, in 
that year. Italy, indeed, owes its present freedom to the 
sturdy northwestern province of Piedmont where lib- 
erty had survived, and where Victor Emmanuel 
reigned in such fashion as to inspire Garibaldi to lay 
his conquests at his feet, and Cavour to organize the 
new and greater kingdom for him. 

According to the liberal charter thus obtained, the 
executive power is wielded solely by the King through 
responsible ministers, while the legislative power is 
vested conjointly in the King and the two houses of 
Parliament. The Senate is not, like ours, a product of 
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popular suffrage, but consists of nine princes of the 
royal family and 387 other members, each of whom 
must first have passed the age of forty, and have won 
fame or distinction in politics, science, literature or 
other “pursuit tending to the benefit of the nation.” 
The lower House, or Chamber of Deputies, is elected 
by popular vote. 

Since 1920 every man over twenty-one has had the 
right to vote in Italy, the same as in this country, and 
all ex-soldiers, even if under that age, had that priv- 
ilege. The electoral reform act of 1919 also introduced 
the principle of proportional representation and scru- 
tin de liste, so that each of the numerous political par- 
ties got as many Deputies in the Chamber as the size 
of its popular vote entitled it to claim, proportionally. 
A Deputy must be at least twenty-five years old. These 
rather dry details are necessary to an understanding 
of the rights and privileges of the people of the na- 
tion. 

Rome today is bursting through its venerable walls. 
It shelters over a million, but, in dreams, the “Duce” 
sees It as a city of two, three, or four millions. To at- 
tain the latter figure Rome is given forty years. “But 
this latter belief touches the realm of Fantasy, a dream 
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which, if realized, would not displease us, but one on 
which it does not seem necessary to linger long.” But 
no such doubts cloud the vision of Mussolini. “Within 
five years Rome must become the most wonderful city 
of the world in the eyes of all peoples on the globe,” 
he is reported to have said, at the inauguration of 
Filippo Cremonesi as the first Governor of Rome last 
December 31. “The Theater of Marcellus, the Capitol 
and the Pantheon must have large squares to enclose 
them, and this will involve the demolition of clustering 
buildings that themselves have also a history. Majes- 
tic monuments of Christian Rome will be freed from 
the parasitic constructions which now mar their 
beauty.” 

The new Governor, elevated from the position of 
Royal Commissioner of Rome during the previous 
three years, heard these words: “Within five years 
Rome must appear as a marvel to all the people of the 
world—vast, ordered, and powerful as it was in the 
time of the first Empire of Augustus. You will make 
open squares around the Augusteo Amphitheater, 
around the ancient Marcello Theater, around the Cap- 
itol, around the Pantheon. Everything that has been 
built around these monuments during the centuries of 
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decadence must disappear. Within five years the Pan- 
theon must be visible from the Piazza Colonna 
through a wide avenue.” 

“You will also liberate the masterful temples of 
Christian Rome from the profane parasitical construc- 
tions which now cling to them. Thousands of monu- 
ments of our history must stand out in their giantlike 
solitude. Then Rome will spread out above other hills 
along the banks of the sacred river even to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. You will remove from our 
streets graced by these monuments all this contamina- 
tion of tramways, but you will give the most modern 
means of communication to the new city, which will 
rise in rings around the old one. You will give schools, 
bath-houses, parks, and athletic fields to the Fascist 
people who work.” 

“You, full of sagacity and experience, will govern 
the city in a spirit mindful of its past and its future.” 

In some of these streets in the center of the town (I 
cite haphazardly Accancio, Via dell’Anima, Via di 
Vettina, etc.), two carriages could not pass by each 
other, and there are naturally no sidewalks. Some of 
these by-streets, such as the ones which meet the Luigi 
dei Francesi Square, and such as the Via Tor Argen- 
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tina, even have street-cars. Thus, it is scarcely possible 
for a pedestrian to slide between without skimming the 
wall. 

It is necessary also to give the ancient monuments 
an aureola of more room, which even according to an 
expression of Mussolini, “Space has been refused to 
them by the democracy.” In fact, all are suffocated by 
a girdle of old and sordid buildings so that they can 
be seen only when one arrives within a few yards in 
front of them. The prodigious Colosseum, commenced 
under Vespasian and inaugurated by Titus, can be 
viewed from no angle except from the Forum. The 
Pantheon, built by Agrippa in honor of the victory 
won by Antony over Cleopatra, is buried to such an ex- 
tent amid the innumerable structures, that it can only 
be discovered when confronted by it. The Theater of 
Marcellus—one of the most beautiful monuments of 
Roman antiquity—has seen itself hidden amid its ar- 
cades of sordid stalls. And the Augusteo—the tomb of 
Augustus—has become a concert hall (I realize that 
they are classical concerts, but the tomb of an emperor 
is not indispensable to them), and is so hidden away in 
the Via dei Pontefici, that I took a quarter of an hour 
to find it. The Roman Forum, which remains, per- 
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haps, as the most curious “ensemble” of monuments 
of Latin antiquity—the most moving too—and the 
Forum of Trajan do not appear to the eye until one is 
but a few yards away. 

Mussolini, who never overlooks an opportunity to 
express his admiration for the works of the Romans, 
owed it to himself to intervene for modifying this state 
of affairs. 

Work has already begun in the sector comprised be- 
tween the Tiber and Via Momentana, also beyond 
Porta Pia and Porta del Popolo. Modern buildings are 
emerging with prodigious rapidity, as are newly paved 
streets. | 

This extension will be continued in an opposite di- 
rection toward Via Ostensie and the sea. Actually 
Rome is only twenty-five minutes from Ostia by elec- 
tric railway. An automobile roadway will soon go ina 
straight line from the basilica of St. Paul to Ostia 
Nuova, which is to become once more, thanks to 
the tenacious will of Mussolini, the port of Rome, 
and which will receive the transatlantic visitors com- 
ing from South America. This route, which will 
serve the port thus created, will skirt part of new 
Rome. 
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Then there is the formidable project of widening 
the streets, “You must facilitate the circulation,” said 
Mussolini, “which, although far from attaining the 
size of Paris trafftc, provides constant jams. To this end 
certain places will be widened—certain streets if neces- 
sary—by pitilessly tearing down the annoying build- 
ings. Resort will be had to tunnels for the street-car 
lines.” The tunnel is a civic system of which the Ro- 
mans are very fond, while awaiting the subway, which 
they are already considering. Actually, for example, 
the street-cars which go from via Nazionale to Piazza 
Mignanelli or to Piazza Colonna pass through a tun- 
nel excavated underneath the Quirinal Gardens. 

Two of the zones of Rome which have particularly 
heavy traffic circulating through them will be opened 
up by cutting streets sixty feet wide through them. The 
street-car tracks which will go on all these new streets 
will be removed from the narrow streets over which 
they now have to pass. 

The Capitol Palace and the Theater of Marcellus 
will be purged of the atrocious ruins which encircle 
them. The Tarpeian Rock will offer itself to the gaze 
of the curious. The Capitol Square which is quite no- 
ticeably higher than Piazza Venezia, would be joined 
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to the latter by a stairway which would wind around, 
on the left, the Victor Emmanuel II monument prior 
to reaching Via Tor de Specchi. Thus one could go 
in a more or less straight line from the station to the 
new town through the boulevard which follows the left 
bank of the Tiber. 

This project would relieve the congestion in Via del 
Plebiscito, which is atrociously crowded. It would also 
give to one of the principal arteries of the city, Via 
Cavour, an outlet which it does not have. Moreover, 
the view which it would provide over the Forum and 
the Palatine would be a moving grandeur. 

Finally, the technical office of the reconstruction 
committee, at the head of which have been placed En- 
gineer Settini and Architect Venturi, have the ap- 
proval of the Fascist Government to the project of a 
vast girdle of gardens and public squares. 

The execution of this plan will give Rome the aspect 
of a modern as well as a harmonious town—the aspect 
of a town which, while resolutely trying to progress, 
maintains a kind of religious cult for the vestiges of its 
immense and famous past; the aspect of a city of af- 
fairs where the time necessary to go from one place to 
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another is economized as much as possible; the aspect, 
finally, of an agglomeration whose builders have had 
the praiseworthy care of reconciling hygiene with 


beauty. 
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Che Stuiss Guard of the 
Dope 


HE origin of the Swiss Guard is not precisely 
known. The idea of Swiss Mercenaries as guard 


for the Holy See (many European Courts al- 
ready had Swiss guards in the fourteenth century) 
seems to have occurred to Nicholas V during that pe- 
riod, and it is on record that he met with opposition 
from Antoine de Rossy who was then Ambassador of 
Louis XII. 

Julius II, the Pope who commanded Michael An- 
celo to paint him in his fresco with the Sword of Paul 
instead of the keys of Peter, arranged with the Swiss 
Cardinal Schinner, by agreement with the Cantons of 
Zurich and Lucerne, for a body of two hundred and 
fifty men who under the title of ‘““Praetoriani Excubi- 
tores Pontificis Corporis et Palatii Custodine” thus 
formed the real body guard of the Pope. 
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This body of men under the leadership of a certain 
Gaspar Von Silenen (“Silenus” as recorded by Pas- 
quino) who died soon after and was buried in the Teu- 
tonic Camposanto of Santa Marta, is said to have been 
the first of the Papal guard. Other authorities affirm 
that the oldest record of the Swiss must be sought in 
the fresco of Raphael, the ‘“Miracle of Bolsena.”’ 

At the sacking of Rome the Swiss Guard is shown to 
have been considerable enough in number and com- 
pactness to present a serious obstacle to the invader 
and to save the lives of the Pope and the Cardinals by 
the sacrifice of themselves. At the present day this 
Swiss Guard numbers scarcely more than one hundred 
men, who mount guard ten days in the month, I am in- 
formed, and for extra services receive extra pay. I 
could not learn the exact amount in lira. After service 
of twenty years they are rewarded by a pension amount- 
ing to two-thirds pay, and then are retired after thirty 
years with full pay. In order of precedence the Swiss 
Guard follows The Guardia Nobile. The commandant 
is by right “(Cameriere Segrete” of the Pope, and the 
officers are all ‘““cameriere d’ Onore.”’ 

At present the Staff is as follows—Colonel in com- 
mand, Comm. Luigi Hinchfuhl. Lieut. Col. Cav. 
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Ludovici Georgio de Sury D’Aspremont. Major Cav. 
Ludovici Haas. Capitain of the first class, Cav. Chap- 
lain Monsignor Paulo Krieg. 

Many and all kinds of most diverting stories have 
been related concerning these Swiss Guards of the 
Pope from the Pasquinade, on their first command- 
ant Silenan. 

“Sileno, primo precettor de Bacco. In gracia dell’ 
'Alliero fra gli Dei Fu Chiamato a Smalter le Sbornie 
Sue; I] secundo sileno invase Roma—Con dugento 
briachi, e al Santo Padre. Forni la guardia che se 
meritava.” Which compliment to Julius II and his 
guard may be approximately translated roughly as 
follows. 

“Silenus, teacher of the God of Wine, his pupil’s 
grace did raise among the Gods to sleep his vapors 
off;—and thus—invading Rome now comes again 
Silenus, and in his train two hundred followers reel 
to guard the Holy Father.” 

There is much more of this to show that the Swiss 
Guards did not enjoy much favor on their first appear- 
ance in Rome. There is also the oft quoted sonnet of 
Lorenzo Stechetti: | 

“Quando. . . . Scesi de botte in Vaticano, Lo Sviz- 
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zero di guardia raffreddeto sternativa in un modo cosi 
strano ch’io dissi;—Piove!—e mi tira da un lato.” 
When Gregori XVI planned to confide the guardian- 
ship of the Vatican gardens also to the Swiss, and ar- 
ranged that a company of the soldiers should be 
mounted for that service, this met with the strongest 
opposition from the men, and their disdainful refusal 
to serve brought from the ever ready Pasquino a 
“broadside” who parodied the refusal in the Heraldic 
motto of the Rohan’s. 
“A Cheval ne pius.” 

A pied ne deigne. 

Swiss Suis. 

For likewise on foot their prowess was not great. 
Clement XVI is recorded as a great pedestrian, but 
the Swiss, whose duty it was to accompany him, did 
little but “complain, and puff and blow.” 

And furthermore, on the death of Ganganelli there 
was circulated about Rome a curious “Memorial of 
the Swiss to the Cardinals in conclave,” more or less 
authentic, in which The Holy Spirit is invoked ““That 
in choosing a new Pope, they may have the goodness 
to elect one who is somewhat infirm, and cannot walk 
as fast as that horse of the Pope of pious memory, to 
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the ruin of one’s shoes and the sweat of our bodies.’ 
The Swiss Italian of this alleged authentic memorial is 
not the least curious part of it. 

Of course these “memorials” are repudiated by the 
church authorities, and are only mentioned in this 
chapter as a part of the life of Rome in the early days. 
During our own time it is certain that little if any glory 
is attached to the Swiss and they retain but little of their 
former war-like spirit. 

It was Pius 1X who abolished many of the decorative 
functionaries, much of the parade, and nearly all of his 
personal escort, and consequently the former disci- 
pline was materially relaxed. ) 

After the death of Pius IX Colonel Repond, who 
wrote a monograph of the history of the Swiss guard, 
took command of the company, the reins were tight- 
ened, but his severity provoked such mutiny that gen- 
darmes had to be called to suppress the disorder by 
force of arms. The guns then carried by the Swiss were 
taken away from them, and the great swords and the 
picturesque betasseled halberds of the ‘““Cinquecento”’ 
restored to them. 

In May of 1927 a new fountain was inaugurated in 
the Vatican built upon noble Roman lines, the work of 
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the Sculptor Edoardo Zimmerman of Zurich; and its 
object is to honor the Swiss Guards who fell four cen- 
turies ago during the Sack of Rome, to save Clement 
VII and the members of the Sacred College. 

In the center of the fountain is the figure of Gaspar 
Roust who commanded the Swiss on that tragic day, 
and he is shown grasping the sword he used in the last 
defence. At his feet are two dying guards, water flows 
from the mouths of two dolphins into a great shell, and 
from this into a semicircular basin between two 
“Cippi,” and two tall columns bearing the Arms of 
the Medici Pope and the Ratti Pope. In the center is 
the tablet with the inscription and epitaph. 

The very impressive ceremonies included the inau- 
guration of the new Swiss recruits who then took the 
oath of service.* 

The relations of the Fascisti with the Vatican have 
perhaps been more cordial than ever before since 1870, 
when matters came to a head. The question of school 
control is ever prominent. As is well known the 
church governed up to the year 1870, not only the city 
of Rome, but a considerable territory stretching 


* The author is indebted to Colonel Guilic Répond, late commander of the Swiss 
Guard, for many of the details of the history of the Guard as related. (“Documentary 
History of the Swiss Guard of the Pope.’’] 
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across central Italy, and known as the Papal States. 

In this territory the Pope exercised temporal as well 
as spiritual authority. He was an earthly King as well 
as the Vice-Gerent of heaven. But the unification of 
Italy demanded the inclusion of these territories within 
the new state as insistently as it demanded Rome as its 
only logical capital, so in 1870 the troops of the new 
state captured Rome and formally abolished the tem- 
poral authority of the church. The Pope retired to the 
Vatican, which, with several important churches, was 
left to his absolute control, and since then, as is well 
known, no Pope has ever emerged from this sacred 
domain after his elevation to that high office. Of his 
own will each Pope becomes “The prisoner of the 
Vatican.” 

As such he has consistently refused to recognize the 
King of Italy as the rightful ruler of the Eternal City, 
and maintains no official relations with that monarch 
or his government. 

Never for a moment has the Vatican surrendered its 
claim to the sovereignty of Rome and the Papal states, 
nor its hope that some day its authority over them will 
be restored. This is the “Roman Question.” For Italy, 
Rome is as important as it 1s for the church, and no 
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Italian Statesman has seriously considered its return. 

Least of all Mussolini. 

That astute master of statecraft fully appreciates the 
value of the church as a pillar of government, but he 
has no intention of abdicating any of his wonderful 
power as the recognized head of the state. There are in- 
deed indications that he is becoming irritated at the 
recurrent demand of the church for the restoration of 
its rights, and is considering some action that will put 
an end to the issue once for all. As an indication of 
the independent Sovereignty of the Church of Rome 
throughout the world in more than a spiritual sense, it 
is pointed out that for several years the Vatican has 
issued its own official passports, although this fact has 
not been generally known to the public. 

Particularly noteworthy is the fact that these Papal 
passports are granted visas by the various governments 
of the world, including the United States, although this 
fact is even less generally known. 

It is said that these Papal passports were first issued 
during the World War, and bearers of these documents 
were allowed to travel freely in Germany, Austria and 
other enemy countries, where the regular Italian pass- 
ports were not recognized. 
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These curious documents, one of which was repro- 
duced in an American newspaper, bear at the head the 
engraved Coat of Arms of the Papacy, and the photo- 
graph of the bearer. 

The passport reads—“Peter, Titular of San Lo- 
renzo in Lucina of the Holy Roman Church, Cardinal 
Priest Gaspari, on the Holiness of Our Blessed Sav- 
iour, Benedict XV, Secretary of State.”’ All civil and 
military authorities are invited to permit free circula- 
tion to (Name of bearer) who is en route to (destina- 
tion) and to lend him aid in case of need. The pres- 
ent passport is valid for one year from date of 
issue.” 

The copy published in the newspapers bore the visa 
of the United States Embassy at Lima, Peru, and was 
signed by Frederick A. Sterling, Counsellor of Em- 
bassy in 1921. It was stamped with the official seal of 
the Embassy with the word “Seen” written across it. 

Upon this papal passport the Italian Government 
granted its visa, despite the fact that the government 
and the Vatican have been ‘‘Enemies” since the abol- 
ishment of Papal temporal power in 1870. The settle- 
ment of the ever burning Roman question looking 
toward the betterment of the position and conciliation 
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of the Vatican, and recognitions of certain Papal pre- 
Togatives is now eagerly looked for, and eagerly dis- 
cussed. 

This settlement by means of the appointment of an 
Ecumenical Council would act to regulate and con- 
firm the position of the Pope and bring about concilia- 
tion between church and state. 

Cardinal Secretary of State Gaspari recently pointed 
out that when Italy went into the war the deficiencies 
and drawbacks of the law of guaranties were fully 
demonstrated. 

Then the Pope was neutral, and he had at his court 
representatives, ambassadors and ministers of all the 
allies, as well as those of the Central Empires. 

The Italian Government had given assurances to 
the Vatican that representatives of Germany, Bavaria 
and Austro-Hungary accredited to the Vatican would 
be allowed to reside in Rome, the Government guar- 
anteeing their safety and allowing them to receive 
telegrams in cipher, and their diplomatic bags to 
remain uncensored, providing that the Holy See 
would guarantee that they contained nothing against 
Italy. | 

The Holy See, however could not, or would not, 
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guarantee the neutrality of ciphered letters, the con- 
tents of which no one at the Vatican knew anything 
about, and thus it was impossible for these foreign rep- 
resentatives to remain. The attention of eminent ju- 
rists and prelates of the Curia was drawn to the fact 
that though the Pope was guaranteed that his diplo- 
matic missions would be held inviolate and left in 
peace, yet the German and Bavarian prelates belong- 
ing to the Pope’s entourage were asked to leave Rome. 
Apart from Cardinal Gaspari’s statement as to the 
immediate necessity of the Roman question being set- 
tled, all right minded Italians realize that now is an 
auspicious occasion. 

The Roman question is a “Greek puzzle,” but the 
animosity against the Papal authority of the National- 
-ists of fifty years ago, is, | am credibly informed, no 
longer in existence. Never has the Church in Italy been 
so respected as during the Fascista government. 

There have been many plans for liberating the 
Pope. One was suggested by a group of visiting 
American Catholics after a recent visit to Rome. It 
was proposed that a strip of land should be purchased 
reaching from the Leonian City in which the Vatican 
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and its gardens are situated, down to the sea, about 
sixty miles away. 

_ Here the Pope would establish a principality similar 
to a small state, with its own postal telegram service, 
police, customs, et cetera, the idea being that at the sea, 
and with a coast under his own authority, the Pope 
could maintain his own yacht and be free and inde- 
pendent to come and go as he pleased. 

It is said that Pope Pius X, to whom this idea was 
suggested first, thought so well of it that he agreed, but 
found that negotiations would be too difficult, if not 
impossible, as at the time the Government was anti- 
clerical. But if this plan is now brought forward with 
the proper backing, Mussolini may find the great solu- 
tion. 

His sentiments in regard to the Pope were outlined 
in a speech made as long ago as 1921, at the sitting 
of Parliament in June of that year, and before he was 
made premier, when he said “I think and affirm that 
the one great universal idea which exists in Rome to- 
day is that radiated from the Vatican.” 

It may be then that the solution of the question will 
occur during Mussolini’s time. Only when and if the 
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reconciliation is an accomplished fact will it be made 
public, for both Mussolini and he who guides the des- 
tinies of the Roman Catholic Church, the Pope, know 
how to guard the secret. 

The title “Papa,” that is to say “Pope,” originally 
was borne by all teachers, and was first applied to 
Marcellus (Pope of Rome) in the letter addressed to 
him by one of the deacons; but it was not formally 
adopted or applied to the Bishops of Rome until the 
year 400. 

The Vatican is that Roman palace of ugly exterior 
and magnificent interior, where the Pope lives and 
reigns and conducts the business of the Catholic 
Church. All the world thinks of it as belonging to the 
Pope, and many have heard that he will not leave it 
because that is all he does own. 

But Italian laws think otherwise. According to this 
law the Pope does not own the Vatican. It belongs to 
Italy, and thereby hangs the so-called “Roman Ques- 
tion.” | 

Before 1870 Rome was the capital, not of Italy, but of 
the papal states, a number of principalities over which 
the Pope was the temporal ruler. With the unification 
of Italy in that year all of these states, including their 
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capital, were swept into the new nation. The Pope was 
deprived of all temporal power, though by the law of 
guarantees passed by the new kingdom, he was 
granted the use of certain palaces and churches, given 
every diplomatic immunity and awarded an annual 
stipend in lieu of the revenues of his lost territories. 

The papal authorities have refused to accept the law 
of guarantees, insisting that the Italian Government 
was in Rome solely by military usurpation, and that 
the ancient capital and the surrounding territories 
were of right the property of the Church. 

For more than half a century the Pope has remained 


’ 


a “prisoner in the Vatican,” rather than go abroad 
under the protection of the State, whose legality he de- 
clined to recognize. The Church could wait until the 
time came for the recovery of its rights. Apparently it 
has been encouraged by the pro-Church attitude of the 
Fascist Government, for it has broached the question 
of a transfer of the title of the Vatican to the Church. 
This it may possibly get, but any further restoration 
will come slowly, if at all, for any government, no mat- 
ter how pro-Catholic, would hesitate to partition Italy 
even to reinstate the Church in its old holdings. 
What man, whatever his creed or religious belief, 
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can look upon that great building, the Vatican, with its 
remarkable history, and the venerable men who have 
borne such important parts in the work of Christian- 
ity and of the entire world, without feeling the deepest 
interest. 

The list of Popes who have inhabited the Vatican 
are counted from St. Peter, and it was Innocent III, 
who first assumed the title and name of “Vicar of 
Christ.” 

Two hundred and fifty-six Popes are reckoned from 
St. Peter to Pope Leo XIII. The most wondrous and 
the most magnificent sight the world has to show is, 
it is claimed by those who have seen it, the procession 
and carrying of the Pope through the Sala Ducade to 
the ceremonies of the Sistine Chapel. 

Only a small portion of the Vatican containing the 
private apartments of the Pope is ever seen by the 
public, except those admitted to special audience. 
There are three rather small rooms which are fur- 
nished in very simple style, which would be inconceiv- 
able in the home of any other sovereign, for the Pope 
is the reigning Sovereign of the Roman Catholic 
Church of the whole world. | 

The Pope’s bedroom is hung with golden yellow 
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drapery, with canopy of the same color and material 
over the narrow bed. On the walls are two large dim 
oil paintings of great age, and rather dull in color. Be- 
tween the two high windows is a tall upright mirror. 
In the center of the room is a large writing table before 
which is the well-worn favorite chair of the Pontiff. 
The throne room is in red, and called the Red Salon, 
the draperies are in crimson silk damask, and the 
Papal throne is raised against the wall on three steps. 
Over the throne is the great gilt carved triple crown 
supported by floating figures. 

On each side of the throne are carved wooden 
benches of black oak gilded. One can well believe that 
the life of the Pope is a lonely one, for owing to fear of 
accusation of nepotism, none of the recent Popes has 
had any members of his family within the Vatican’s 
walls, and rigid etiquette demands that he dine alone. 

The last Pope, however, frequently had his relations 
visit him, some times daily it is said. They are gen- 
erally styled “‘La Sainte Famille” by the attendants. 

Above the apartments of the Pope are the rooms of 
the Cardinal Secretary of State. 

It is said that more than two thousand five hundred 
persons reside in the Vatican. It is perhaps not gen- 
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erally known that the so-called Peter’s pence, the sole 
support of the Papacy, originated in a voluntary trib- 
ute, first paid by the Kings of England in the year 7o1. 
This collection varies from six to seven million Lira. 
(pre-war figures) of which two-thirds is supplied by 
France. According to published report, Ireland con- 
tributes twenty times more than Italy. The convent of 
La Grande Chartreuse in the year 1888, sent the Pope 
one-half million of francs as its contribution. 

St. Peter’s, perhaps, should be considered as the 
greatest of all historical ecclesiastical monuments; the 
result of faith, belief, suffering, sacrifice and art and of 
magnificent proportions; of beauty and ugliness, with 
decorations that sacrifice taste for incredible richness; 
with most wonderful treasures that are spoiled by the 
splendors overshadowing them; it is astounding. There 
is too much of it, and the eyes and mind are soon 
wearied by the incredible mass of marbles, and the ex- 
hausting vistas of oversized statuary and columns. The 
“Pieta” of Michael Angelo, its masterpiece, is badly 
lighted, and its effect is thus quite spoiled. 

But how beautifully tender it becomes upon close 
study—what inspiration! what art! This great work 
is the result of an order received in his twenty-fourth 
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_year, from Cardinal Jean de Villiers, the French Am- 
bassador, Abbot of St. Denis, and the sculptor has 
carved his name on the girdle of the virgin, where it 
may beseen. The great bronze doors, of beautiful work- 
manship of the fifteenth century ; the superb monument 
to Canova, to the house of Stuart, which is inscribed 
with names of kings which one does not find in history 
books, such as Charles III, James III, and Henry IX, 
and various other treasures which, enumerated in the 
guide books, are of enthralling interest, even those 
which the erudite art critics pronounce “horrible.” The 
rude statue of St. Peter said to have been cast from an 
old one of Jupiter Capitolinus, which commemorated 
the deliverance of Rome from the invasion of Attila, 
is the most ancient one in the basilica. While protes- 
tants wonder at the reverence which this statue excites 
among the faithful, Gregory II wrote of it to Leo, 
“When I enter this temple of the Prince of the 
Apostles, and contemplate his image, I am filled with 
such emotion that tears roll down my cheeks like rain 
from heaven.” 
In the opinion of the writer the best impression of 
the great interior is had in the late afternoon when the 
light is dim, and the circle of eighty-six small golden 
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lamps around the hall of the shrine twinkle about the 
tomb of the poor fisherman of Galilee in the gloom. 

“The year 1928 perhaps may become as noteworthy 
in the religious history of the world for the solution of 
“The Roman Question” as is the year 1870 for the fall 
of the Vatican’s temporal power. 

It is possible that the figure of King Victor Emman- 
uel II of that day, who transformed the apostolic Pal- 
ace of the Quirinal into the royal residence of the new 
king of united Italy, may be remembered throughout 
the centuries as contrasted to that of Premier Musso- 
lini as one who brought about conciliation between 
Church and State. | | 

According to reliable reports, the following are 
practically the main points agreed upon for the solu- 
tion of ‘““The Roman Question:” 

1. The Italian State grants to the Holy See an exten- 
sion of its territory which will enjoy the right of extra- 
territoriality as it has been enjoyed. by the Apostolic 
Palaces and the Vatican Gardens since 1870. 

The new territory to be added is on the southeast of 
the Vatican Gardens and includes the beautiful Villa 
Doria-Pamphili, one of the largest near Rome, sur- 
rounded by a magnificent park more than four miles in 
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circuit. In 1650 Innocent X presented it to Olimpia 
Maidalchini, his brother’s wife. The villa was occu- 
pied in 1849 by Garibaldi’s Republican troops against 
the Republican troops of France, the former fighting 
to keep the Pope out of Rome—he having fled on 
the proclamation of the Roman republic—and the 
latter to bring him back and reinstate him as absolute 
ruler. 

2. Italy further grants to the Pope an indemnity for 
the loss sustained by the Holy See through the fall of 
temporal power, in addition to the payment of the 
allowance established by the Law of Guarantees— 
passed by the Italian Government on May 13, 1871— 
for the upkeep of the government of the Church. 
Hitherto the Pontiff has refused this allowance of 3,- 
225,000 gold lire yearly, and the total amount now if 
held to be due would at the present rate of exchange 
with compound interest for about forty-eight years, ex- 
ceed two billion lire (approximately $400,000,000). 
Adding to this sum what the Vatican claims for con- 
fiscation and occupation of church property, Italy’s 
debt reaches so many billions that it is impossible to 
contemplate the payment in a lump sum. A means will 
have to be found to bring it within the range of pos- 
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sibility, such as spreading it over a long period instead 
of paying “‘cash down.” 

3. The conclusion of a concordat between Italy and 
the Holy See, anticipating as much as 1s humanly pos- 
sible, all conceivable divergences in order to find a 
way to prevent them, or at least to solve them, should 
they arise. All the countries which have diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican and the Italian Government 
would be notified of this treaty. 

It is understood that the Pope, before going further 
in the discussion, desires to examine personally the 
precise impression which the pourparlers between 
Church and State in Italy have produced in the various 
countries. Above all, he was anxious to hear what the 
clergy and faithful of the United States think, since 
America is the third Catholic power in the world, ac- 
cording to population, coming immediately after Italy 
and France, but is the first with regard to the funds she 
supplies to the Holy See. 

However, it is understood that no foreign interfer- 
ence must enter into the solution of “The Roman 
Question,” which is reserved entirely for the judgment 
of the Pope.” 
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HE great bulk of this mausoleum, for that is 
C what it was, as constructed for Hadrian, and 
completed by his successor Antonius Pius, A. D. 
139, is perhaps the most imposing of all known mau- 
solea. It is now the mere shell of its ancient form, and 
was designed by Hadrian as a family tomb “because 
the last niche in the imperial mausoleum of Augustus 
was filled when the ashes of Nerva laid there.” It was 
despoiled, mutilated, and repeatedly burned, from the 
time of Honorius A. D. 423, who turned it into a for- 
tress, down to the wars of Popes Clement VII and 
Urban VI in 1378, when the marble casings were torn 
from the walls and used to pave the streets. Urban 
VIII, in 1630, under plans by Bernini, built the exten- 
sive outworks as a fortress, and the bronze roof of the 
Pantheon was torn out, melted down, to furnish can- 
non for it. Paul III had its interior restored and dec- 
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orated with frescoes, and placed on the summit a colos- 
sal angel in marble, but Benedict XIV replaced this 
figure with the bronze one now there, which is the 
work of the Dutch sculptor Verschaffelt. 

Whether this figure is, or is not, a worthy work of 
art, I do not know. One cannot get near enough to it to 
criticize it, and it has been the subject of controversy, 
but whether or not, the sight of it surmounting that 
vast squat tower, with its wide-spread wings, and 
poised in the air, it is a veritable celestial vision and 
entirely satisfying as it stands. The tremendous size of 
the present structure, with its clustering clump of 
bushy trees and the tall cypress, is one of the impres- 
sive sights of Rome, and one tries in vain to visualize 
it as it looked before the almost criminal demolishment 
in 1887 in order to make an approach for those streets 
of modern Rome of that era, and this in spite of remon- 
strance from all over Europe. 

As late as 1890 the tower of Nicholas V was thus re- 
moved quite needlessly, and thereby much of the poetry 
and beauty of St. Angelo was forever destroyed. 

As it remains now, only the quadrangular basement, 
and part of the round tower are of the time of Hadrian. 
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The four towers of the outworks called respectively 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, were of the time of 
Nicholas V (1447). I did not go up on the roof, where 
it is said there are now seen the galleries and cells for 
prisoners committed for various offences, not having 
mind for such sights. St. Angelo is at the entrance of 
the Borgo, which, during the Italian invasion of Sep- 
tember 1870, was promised as “The Sanctuary of the 
Papacy,” where the temporal sway and sovereignty 
should remain undisturbed. For some years, 1849 to 
1870, the castle was occupied by the soldiers of France, 
and the tricolor floated over the entrance during that 
period, together with the flag of the Pope. On the last 
pillar on the right-hand side of the old Ponte St. An- 
gelo are many names of the French, and these are left 
as a memento of the days when the French army occu- 
pied the city. 

There is not much to be seen inside the old fortress 
now, but the reputed prison cell of Beatrice Cenci is 
shown to tourists—many of whom believe in the story, 
although authorities say that she never was inside the 
walls. Other cells are said to be those of Benvenuto 
Cellini and Cagliostro the magician. 
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Cellini in making his escape from the prison, fell 
from the ramparts when the rope he was using slipped, 
and he broke his leg. 

There is a spiral passage leading up through the 
solid masonry, and down in the basement is the great 
sepulchral chamber where formerly the porphyry sar- 
cophagus of Hadrian stood. 

It is said that the cover of this sarcophagus, all that 
is left, and formerly on the tomb of Otho II in the 
atrium of St. Peter’s, is now used as the baptismal font 
of the Basilica. 

A large room all covered with frescoes depicting 
scenes in the life of Alexander the Great, the work of 
Pierino del Vaga, is shown, as being the refuge of the 
Popes in case of their having to flee to the castle for 
refuge. 

The adjoining room likewise painted but with a 
frieze of Nereids and Tritons, is the scene of the murder 
of Cardinal Caraffa (in 1561) and his brother the Mar- 
quis, who were beheaded on order of Pius IV. | 

Many beautiful sculptures were discovered here 
during the excavations, notably the Dancing Faun 
now at Florence, the bust of Hadrian in the Vatican, 
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and the Faun of Barberini in the museum at Munich. 

The whole upper part of the old castle was added by 
Paul ITI. 

The event which gave its present name to the castle 
was when Pope Gregory the Great was going in a pro- 
cession of penitents to St. Peter’s to offer up prayers 
during the great pestilence following the inundation 
and flood of the year 530. 

Pausing on the bridge where the pilgrims were 
dying all about him, he gazed up at the tower of the 
great tomb, on the summit of which he beheld the shin- 
ing figure of an angel against the sky, in its hand ap- 
peared a bloody sword, and he heard the voices of a 
celestial choir chanting the anthem (since adopted by 
the Church in the vesper service (“Regina coeli, lae- 
tare-quia quem meruisti portare—resurrexit, sicut 
dixit, Alleluja.” 

To which, so we are told, Pope Gregory responded 
solemnly, “Ora pro nobis deum, Alleluja.” _ 

The old bridge of Hadrian, with its groups of stat- 
uary, was formerly named Pons Aelius. Of the statues 
those at the extremity are St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
date from the time of Clement VII. St. Paul is by the 
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Roman sculptor Paulo Romano, while the others, 
those of the angels, are said to be from designs by 


Bernini. 
In the back streets of the Borgo one is shown the 


covered way which was intended to serve as the means 
for the escape of the popes into the old castle, and it is 
related that it was used by both Alexander VI and 
Clement VII (one of the Medici), the latter during the 
sack of Rome by the soldiers of the Constable de 
Bourbon. : 

Old Rome is full of narrow streets which turn, twist, 
and wind in most bewildering fashion, often leaving 
the oddest and quaintest spaces, where the puzzled 
tourist is at a loss which way to turn. 

These breathing spots are crowded with swarms of 
men, women, and “bambini,” indescribably mixed 
with horses and wagons whose drivers’ shouts and yells 
add to the confusion. 

Here the curious traveler will find a veritable mine 
of old customs when he enters these old lanes outside 
the great thoroughfares, which I explored from end to 
end. 

Outside one of the small and awfully odorous res- 
taurants on one such occasion sat a tall man who wore 
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a betasseled faded red cap, the end of which hung 
upon his shoulder. He was in his shirt sleeves behind a 
table on which a pot of ink and some sheets of paper 
with a blotter formed his equipment. 

Before him sat an old woman, her hands clasped as 
if in prayer, while she spoke rapidly, her body bent 
over the table toward the man. He began to write. This 
was the professional letter-writer who for a few cop- 
pers conducts the correspondence of the locality. His 
trade, they tell me, is a flourishing one even in these 
days. 

At the corner of the small square, near the inevi- 
table fountain, is a spot where the “contadini” may 
be hired. There they loll about, each of them with a 
pick or shovel, or a murderous looking scythe, and al- 
ways with a bulbous umbrella more or less the worse 
for wear. Here he camps, rain or shine, day in day out, 
until he gets a job. If, perchance, it be not forthcoming 
today, it matters not to him; he curls up under some 
arch, or in an open doorway, and spreads himself com- 
fortably, sleeping as long as he likes, or until some one 
hires him, as some one always does. 

The passer-by carefully avoids treading upon his 
outspread legs, and well that he does, for the sleeping 
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“contadini” is short of temper and an ugly fellow to 
offend, they say, ready as he is with his knife which he 
carries up his sleeve. 

Here are odd nooks and corners with shelves filled 
with old rubbish, and often valuable finds of “curio,” 
and also bales galore of old worn-out clothing, hats, 
shoes, and every sort of rubbish imaginable, and all 
about are houses and houses, and again houses, all 
teeming with life and noises and smells, and such color 
and variety as to enthral the painter. 

And then as a foil for all this riff-raff, one comes out 
into the broad Piazza Venezia for instance, and there 
is the glorious fortress—stately, austere, grandiose, 
gaining by contrast with all about it. 
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NE’S personality is lost in the shadows of this 
enormous structure. Whoever comes to this 
spot and does not feel a thrill must indeed be 

devoid of sensibility. Here is the very heart of ancient 
Rome. 

This great empty space, open to the sky, is where 
Commodus exhibited himself in the degradation of Im- 
perial dignity; the most infamous, even according to 
ancient notions, of any which took place here—even 
more so than the performances of Nero. 

In the minds of some at least of all the English 
speaking tourists who come to Rome, there must be a 
curiosity to explore the place whence our civilization 
had its beginning. The present writer feels a sense of 
awe here in Rome when he sees these long Latin in- 
scriptions on the facades of the great monuments, and 
reflects that there were men who could read it off as 
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easily as he himself reads off the time-table in the rail- 
way station. 

The recollection of the shuddering hours which he 
spent in his youth with the Latin grammar, now looms 
before him, and with this is the belated consciousness 
that what he was struggling with then is the basis of 
his own language, which had he but persevered, would 
have given him a vocabulary, and the power to ade- 
quately describe in these feeble notes his impressions 
of the wonders of Rome. 

Picture the emperor Commodus here in this arena, 
in the year A.D. 182, clad in a lion’s skin, with his 
braided hair sprinkled with gold dust, his cheeks dyed 
crimson, marching out of the shaded doorway all hung 
with tapestries, into the glare of sunlight to fight the 
gladiators, or the wild beasts. 

See all about, the tiers upon tiers of spectators lean- 
ing forward breathlessly awaiting the opening chal- 
lenge of this man who called himself Hercules. 

This old dusty ruin becomes at once filled with 
pomp and life. That clump of green bushes on the 
other side of the arena, may be on the very spot de- 
scribed by Herman,* in his splendid story. 


* “Herman’s Story of Monuments in Rome.” 
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“One may imagine the frantic excess to which the 
taste for gladiatorial combats was carried in Rome, 
from the preventive law of Augustus that gladiators 
should no more combat without the permission of the 
Senate; that praetors should not give these spectacles 
more than twice a year; that more than sixty couples 
should not engage at the same time; that neither 
knights nor senators should ever contend in the arena. 

The gladiators were classified according to the na- 
tional manner of fighting which they imitated. 

Thus were distinguished the Gothic, Dacian, Thra- 
cian, and Samnite combatants; the ‘Retiarii,’ who 
entangled their opponents in nets thrown with the left 
hand, defending themselves with tridents in the right; 
the Secutores, whose special skill was in pursuit; the 
Loquetores, who threw slings against their adver-_ 
saries; the Diamachae, armed with short sword in each 
hand; the Hoplomachae, armed at all points; the Myr- 
millones, so called from the figure of a fish on the crest 
of the Gallic helmet they wore; the Bustuarii, who 
fought at funeral games; the Bestiarii, who only as- 
sailed animals; other classes who fought on horseback, 
called Andabates; and those combating in chariots 
drawn by two horses, Essedarii. 
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The gladiators were originally slaves, or prisoners 
of war. | 

To the eternal disgrace of the morals of Imperial 
Rome, it is recorded that women sometimes fought in 
the arena without more modesty than hired gladiators. 
The exhibition of himself in this character by Com- 
modus, was a disgrace and degradation of the Imperial 
dignity, perhaps more infamous, according to ancient 
Roman notions, than the theatrical performances of 
Nero. ) 

This enormous structure, the largest monument ever 
built, is said to have been begun by Vespasian in A. D. 
72, and capable of seating one hundred thousand spec- 
tators. As it stands today hardly one-third of the origi- 
nal structure remains, but even so, it is pronounced by 
far the most imposing of all monuments. 

Nothing of certainty is known of its architect, al- 
though a tradition of the Church (from an inscription 
which is said to be preserved in the crypt of St. Mar- 
tina), ascribes it to Gaudentius, a Christian martyr 
who afterwards suffered with others in the arena. 

“Tt is no fiction,’ wrote Charles Dickens, “but plain 
honest truth, to say that . . . actually those who will, 
may have the whole (picture) before them as it used to 
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be, with thousands of eager faces staring down into 
the arena, and such a whirl of strife, and blood, and 
dust going on there, as no language can describe. 

“Its solitude, its awful beauty and its utter desola- 
tion, strike upon the stranger and never in his life will 
he be so moved and overcome by any sight not con- 
nected with his own afilictions. 

“To see it crumbling there an inch a year; its walls 
and arches overgrown with green, its corridors open 
to the day; young trees springing up on its ragged 
parapets and bearing fruit, . . . to see its pit filled 
with earth, and the peaceful cross planted in the center; 
and to climb into its upper halls and look down upon 
ruin, ruin, all about it . . . is to see the ghost of old 
Rome, wicked, wonderful old city, haunting the 
ground on which its people trod.” 

All this may explain why people come to Rome and 
haunt these mouldering ruins, but not perhaps why 
they stay there, or come again. 

The zeal of the archaeologist or the architect or the 
painter is of course comprehensible, it is part of their 
jobs, so to say, but the attraction is felt by untold multi- 
tudes of tourists who know little and care even less 
about archaeology. 
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This is the spell of Rome: its quaintness common to 
all ancient towns; the great freedom of its every day 
life, its curious mixture of the punctilio and what is 
best expressed as “laissez faire’’; the glory of its spring 
time, and its palace gardens, and perhaps the adven- 
turous hope of coming upon something or other which 
no one else has seen or described. 

One is told that the ancient level of the Colosseum 
was originally a great movable boarded floor, through 
which the hundred hungry lions to be slain by Com- 
modus sprang forth from trap doors. 

The excavations are of interest to the ordinary tour- 
ist because they disclose the construction of the laby- 
rinthine passages which underlie the whole of the 
arena, and the system of pipes and ducts by means of 
which water was supplied for the naval combats. 

Among the many legends of the Colosseum is one 
of Gregory the Great, who, when showing it to some of 
the foreign ambassadors, took up a handful of the soil 
in the arena and upon their receiving it from him with 
ill concealed amusement, “he pressed it between his 
palms, whereupon blood flowed from the mass,” to 
their astonishment. | 
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Of the seven churches of the Colosseum in which 
the bodies of the saints were exposed to view after mar- 
tyrdom, not a trace now remains. 

It is said that the name Colosseum was derived from 
its size, for the amphitheater of Capua was also called 
“Colossus.” The name, according to antiquarians, is 
found to have first been used by the Venerable Bede, 
who quotes a prophecy of Anglo-Saxon pilgrims: 


“While stands the “Colosseum,” Rome shall stand; 
When falls the “Colosseum,” Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls,--the World.” 


But what a change is here since the bloody dramas 
of the Caesars were enacted. Over the old pavements 
where once the Imperial robes swept the dust, now 
scurries the timid lizard. Gone is the golden temple 
of Nero, and the Forum where Cicero delivered his 
immortal orations is a heap of ruins over which the an- 
tiquarians wax eloquent in their disputes. 

Now a supreme quiet reigns, and a million flowers 
bloom amid the columns and prostrate stones. When 
the present writer was last there, the balmy air was 
filled with the songs of twittering swallows, and there 
were exploring groups of tourists here and there with 
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their more or less efficient guides, among the arches 
of this great crumbling ruin, a mere shell now of its 


former magnificence. 
Whoever desires may find most colorful descrip- 


tions of the gladiatorial ceremonies, “where mighty 
Rome’s spectators met in the full theater’s capacious 
seats,” in ‘““Rowe’s Translations, Lucan. Book IX,” 
which will recall the famous painting by Gerome of 
the vivid spectacle in the Colosseum, ‘‘Ave, Imperator, 
morituri te salutant.” 

Today how peaceful and tranquil it all seems, with 
the flocks of swallows circling and twittering on the 
jutting friezes and buttresses of the lofty halls against 
the delicate pale blue sky. 

All the great circles of stones are draped with vines 
and grasses, and the old time blackened walls are fes- 
tooned with flowers and creepers. 

These strange and curious plants have been re- 
corded in a small volume by Dr. Deakin entitled, “The 
Flora of the Colosseum,” which is well worth having. 

In the splendor of the setting sun blazing upon these 
lofty time stained walls, and transfiguring the great 
blocks of “travertine” into carved forms of brown and 
massive gold, one receives an indelible impression 
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never to be forgotten. The very weeds seem to be on 
fire and the festoons of flowers drink in the glory of 
color and gleam like gems in the rough setting. 

Slowly the great shadow of the western wall creeps 
along the arena: it touches, then covers the cross in the 
center, and climbing rapidly, reaches the eastern row 
of benches—another moment and the glory of the sun- 
set dims—dies—and is gone. 
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Y learned friend instructs me that the name 
“Pantheon” is a misnomer, and that in the esti- 
mation of savants it is unlikely that this great 

temple was raised in honor of “all the gods.” This most 
perfect pagan building in the city was built B. c. 27, by 
Marcus Agrippa, who is described as the bosom friend 
of Augustus Caesar, and the most unsuitable husband 
of his daughter Julia; “Vir simplicitati proprior quam 
deliciis.” 

The record of its construction, contained in the in- 
scription and which can be read easily in the huge let- 
ters, is “M. Agrippa. L. F. Cos. Tertium Fecit.” Some 
authorities maintain that the Pantheon was a great 
hall in the baths of Agrippa, but the name “Pantheon” 
was in use as early as A. D. 59. 
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Entering the majestic pillared portico one stands en- 
thralled in the free space of the great circle, with its 
arched recesses formerly occupied by statues of the 
heathen gods. 

How shall one write another description of this 
temple, when so many skilled and cultured authors 
have written golden and immortal words in celebra- 
tion of its wonders! 

The world indeed has nothing like the Pantheon. 
So grand it is, that the trumpery and poverty of some 
of the shrines and the poor plaster statues above the 
cornice cannot mar or disturb its effect of infinite 
grandeur. 

The gloom and dinginess of its marble walls; the 
age worn pavement of granite and porphyry blocks, 
seamed and cracked in all directions by the trampling 
feet of legions of despoilers, are in perfect character 
with its interior. 

The great gray dome above, open to the sky and 
through which a fine rain was falling when I was 
standing there, made upon this observer an impres- 
sion too deep for words. Antiquarians have surmised 
that the large open aperture or hole on the roof was 
originally partially closed by a huge pine cone of 
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bronze (‘‘Pigna”), for a similar one crowned the sum- 
mit of the mausoleum of Hadrian. 

The neighboring church is named St. Giovanni 
della Pina. The great Raffaelle; Annibale Caracci; 
Peruzzi Baldassare; Giovanni da Udine, among other 
painters, are buried within the walls of the Pantheon. 

Raffaelle, whose remains are in the thin chapel on 
the left, died April 6, 1520, on the anniversary of his 
birth, at the age of 37. His body lay in state and at the 
head of his bier was exposed his last great work, “The 
Transfiguration.” | 

The poet, Rogers, records the scene. | 


“And at his head his last great work; - 

When entering in, they looked 

Now on the dead, then on that masterpiece, 

Now on his face, lifeless and colorless, 

Then on those forms divine that lived and breathed, 
And would live for ages—all were moved 

And sighs burst forth, and loudest lamentations.” 


On either side of Raffaelle’s tomb, are those of 
Caracci, and Zucchero, respectively. 

One observes on the right of the high altar a small: 
tablet in a wreath, and this marks the resting place of 
Victor Emanuel II, King of Italy, who died on Jan- 
uary 9, 1878, in the Quirinal, the palace of the Pope. 

Michael Angelo was so impressed with the beauti- 
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ful proportions of the Pantheon that he introduced the 
design for the altar into his model for St. Peter’s. 
Byron, in “Childe Harold,” embalms it as follows: 


; “Glorious dome! 

Shalt thou not last?—Time’s scythe and tyrant’s rods 
Shiver upon thee—sanctuary and home 

Of Art and Piety—Pantheon! Pride of Rome!” 


The great building was restored by Septimus Sev- 
erus and Caracalla about a. p. 202. Consecrated as a 
Christian Church in the year 608, it was degraded and 
used by one of the rival Popes in 1087 as a military 
fortress. 

It was restored and reconsecrated in the XIV cen- 
tury, and again in the XVII century, but suffered fur- 
ther indignity when the gilded bronze ceiling of the 
portico, which weighed more than four hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds, was torn out and removed to 
make the baldacchino of St. Peter’s and the cannon 
for the Castle of St. Angelo. 

Under Benedict XIV, it suffered much mutilation 
in the removal of a vast amount of its most precious 
marble which was used on other sacred buildings for 
adornment. 

By some miracle the splendid bronze doors were left 
intact and still remain as originally placed. Walking 
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about here it seemed to me that I had never before 
properly appreciated the great debt of the world to 
Rome. Avoid it as we may, the fact cannot be set aside 
that to her every Christian nation owes its civilization, 
its art, its religion. Virgil foretold the endless empire 
which is still here. 

The words which this poet put into the mouth of 
Anchises when /Eneas visits the Elysian fields, those 
glowing words of prophecy of the greatness of Rome 
and affirms that the purpose of the government he is 
about to found “is to rule the world by moral power 
and to make peace between nations.” 

“To regere imperio populos, | 
Romane, memento; 
Hae tibi erunt artes, 


Pacisque imponare morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debelere superbos.”’ 


It seems to have been a happy thought to have made 
this noble building the mausoleum of the kings of 
Italy. Not only King Victor Emanuel I, but also Hum- 
bert I lie here. The makers of the new Italy, in the tomb 
built by the imperial makers of the Italy of old. 

The great building is usually empty, but at least 
upon one day of the year the Roman people come here 
in great numbers to pray for and lament the murder of 
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King Humbert, and then, to the strains of music, and 
amid all the pomp and circumstance which the Italians 
love and know so well how to lavish, the ancient pan- 
theon swells and glows in the majesty of its pride and 
place. 

The Temple of Neptune, in the Piazza di Pietra, 
near the Pantheon, is under process of restoration, and 
the enterprise gives promise of great success in the 
hands of the experts. Under the Popes this great build- 
ing was used as a custom house; it is now the seat of 
the Stock Exchange and the Chamber of Commerce of 
Rome. 

It was formerly the Temple of Neptune built in 
the year 24 B.c. and was reconstructed by Hadrian 
when he restored the other monuments in the Field of 
Mars which had been destroyed by fire during the 
reign of Titus. 

It is well worth while to enter the courtyard in order 
to see the immense masses of stone above the en- 
trance which formed part of the ancient temple now 
uncovered. 

Some authorities ascribe this temple to Agrippa, 
who is said to have built it in honor of his naval vic- 
tories; others claim that it is of the time of the Anton- 
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ines, and was the Imperial Mausoleum, the disfigured 
fragments of which include the range of columns. 

It stood within a spacious square bounded on all 
sides by a great arcade, the walls of which were decor- 
ated with paintings depicting the expedition of the 
Argonauts, while before the doors were the colossal 
pillars of yellow marble. 

There were eight columns in front and fifteen on each 
side, but of these only eleven columns belonging to the 
north side now remain. These enormous columns are 
now being isolated, and in the interior the ancient cell 
and the huge blocks of the temple are now uncovered. 

Excavations made in the external part of the great 
building have yielded important results, for the base 
of the columns has been discovered at a depth of five 
meters from the surface of the square. 

The facade of the old temple was ornamented with 
huge statues representing female figures personifying 
the various provinces of the Roman Empire. 

Most of these statues which were unearthed many 
years ago in the adjoining square, and now in the 
Capitol Museum, will be restored to their original 
places, so that the temple will eventually resume its 
former character and design. 
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RMED with one of the beautifully printed cards 
of admission and one’s favorite guide book, one 
eagerly enters the Forum. We are told that this 

space of hollow ground is entirely artificial and was 
excavated simply to facilitate the circulation of trans- 
portation within the city, and we learn too that the 
great column, which is one hundred Roman feet high, 
was raised after the excavation to show the depth of 
earth which had been removed. 

Entering here you are amidst the shadows of the 
past. Here was expressed the Imperial ambitions of 
Rome in the rich sculpture, which, twining the great 
column from base to capital in splendid bas-reliefs, 
show the warlike deeds of the old Emperor. The 
Forum of Trajan was partially uncovered by Pope 
Paul III in the sixteenth century, but it was not until 
1812 that the French excavated it in its present state. 
There are remains of the early curved buildings behind 
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the Quirinal side, on an ancient roadway paved with 
polygonal blocks of lava, which are part of the hemi- 
cycle raised by Apollodorus. 

The Forum will mean to you who visit this place 
only just what understanding you may bring to it— 
just that and no more; and the reader who does not care 
for the grandeur that was Rome may well skip this 
chapter, which to him will be as dry as the dust that lies 
within the compass of that small space stretching from 
the Rostra, for only about one hundred yards, to the 
Temple of Julius Caesar. 

Imagine a narrow space which at first sight is but 
a great dump heap of broken stone and ruined col- 
umns, lying all about amid rank growths of bushes 
and grass, with a stately column standing here and 
there among the heaps of rubbish. This is all that 
the uncultured is able to see, and it is almost depress- 
ing. To the cultured one however, and to the archi- 
tect, what a wealth of art and beauty is here dis- 
closed. 

The ordinary tourists come here in droves and most 
of them are women. The guides take them to the street 
which crosses the head of the Forum just underneath 
the Capitol, for here is perhaps the best spot for a 
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bird’s-eye view, and for the indefatigable amateur 
photographer. 

At the farther end, if one stands here, is the wall of 
the Colosseum. Before it is the Arch of Titus on the 
edge of the slope of Velia. Nearer, one can trace the 
ancient Via Sacra sloping down past the Temple of 
Romulus which is now but a part of the Church of 
Saints Cosma and Damiano, and was built in A. D. 307 
in honor of the son of Maxentius. 

There is the Temple of Julius Caesar where his body 
was burned and some say the ashes were buried and 
where the Funeral Oration of Mark Antony was 
delivered before the multitude. 

There too is the Temple of Castor and Pollox on 
the road to the Basilica Julia ascending to the Capitol, 
and with this rapid résumé we have spanned the whole 
extent of the Forum. _ 

Under the early republic, that is, up to the begin- 
ning of the third century B.c., the Forum was princi- 
pally a market place, a large rectangle about three 
hundred yards long by seventy-five broad, bordered 
with food shops, where now are the ruins of the Bas- 
ilicas Zmilia and Julia, and some public buildings. 

The two Caesars, Julius and Augustus, history in- 
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forms us, mightily increased the size of the already 
large public buildings, and thus decreased the area of 
the open space. 

Both realized that there would not be space there on 
the old ground for the transaction of the world’s affairs, 
and began that series of imperial Fora which are now, 
under Mussolini’s wonderful rule, being slowly res- 
cued from the incubus of mean houses overlying them. 

What a magnificent monument area it will be when 
the whole ground to the north is cleared, and the frag- 
ments of the Fora of Caesar Augustus, Vespasian, 
Nerva and Trajan stretches an unbroken whole from 
the Via Tre Novembre to the Via Cavour. 

In the Via Bonella are now visible the remains of 
the Forum of Augustus, built, so my erudite Italian 
friend tells me, from the spoils of Philippi, and de- 
clared by Pliny the Elder to be one of the finest build- 
ings in the whole world. 

In the large section now uncovered, standing beside 
the three huge columns of the Temple of Mars the 
Avenger, one can see on the right the complete semi- 
circle noted for the series of statues of the heroes of 
Rome, and on the left, the steps of the Temple are now 
uncovered. 
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Nothing whatever is left of the Forum of Vespasian 
save a bit of pavement behind the Church of the 
Saints Cosma e Damiano. 

But at the junction of the Via della Croce Bianca, 
and the Via Alessandrini, the curiously inclined may 
see two columns and a length of sculptured frieze of 
beautiful detail, and this is all that remains visible of 
the former splendors of the Forum of Nerva. 

The last of the imperial Fora is what may be called 
the best, perhaps, of the landmarks of Rome, for it con- 
tains the great column of Trajan and half an acre of 
dismembered columns. 

Here I found a most comfortable small restaurant 
tucked away into the side of the Quirinal, and in a sort 
of vault, all set out with small tables covered with white 
cloths most inviting to the eye, as the well cooked 
food was to the palate. Creature comforts should 
not be overlooked even here amid these great re- 
mains. 

Whether this formidable plan of excavation having 
been carried on since 1914 or 1915 will ever mature, 1s 
at least a question. The task is colossal. The difficulties 
of shifting and rehousing the population are not per- 
haps insuperable, but the problem of communication 
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down the narrow valley between the Capitol and the 
Quirinal is. 

Engineers say that there is no solution except tun- 
nels after the model of that which already pierces the 
Quirinal. 

The Forum of Trajan, which for centuries was 
buried deep beneath the soil, was dug up by the French 
in 1812. Dante, in the tenth canto of the “Purgatorio,” 
tells its story with great picturesqueness of detail, 
which the reader may seek for himself as it is too long 
to be included here. 

The beautiful column of Trajan dates from A. D. 114, 
and is constructed of thirty-four blocks of marble with 
a sculptured spiral band of bas-reliefs picturing the 1n- 
cidents of the Dacian wars. The column increases in 
size from base to top in order that it may preserve the 
same bulk and proportion when viewed from below. 

Originally it was capped by an heroic statue of 
Trajan holding a gilded globe, but Sixtus V replaced 
this with the present statue of St. Peter. 

The gilded globe is now in the Hall of Bae in 
the Capitol. 

The majestic church of Sta. Maria de. Loreto with 
its noble dome and lantern was erected by the Bakers 
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Corporation in A. D. 1500, after the design by Giuliano 
di Sangallo, and contains the master work of the Ber- 
nini school, a statue of Sta. Susanna by the sculptor 
Fiammingo. 

Rome had outgrown its forum by the time of Julius 
Caesar, who opened a new forum adjoining the old 
one, which he called after himself, Forum Julium. His 
successor, Augustus, added a second one, the Forum 
Augusti. By the time of the accession of the Flavian 
Emperors, some fifty years later, a third forum was 
necessary. It was called the Forum of Vespasian or 
the Forum of Peace, and inside its walls the Emperor 
built not only the Temple of Peace but also filled the 
forum with such objects of art that it became the great- 
est museum of the day. Vespasian’s son Domitian be- 
gan a fourth forum between those of his father and 
Augustus, but did not live to see it completed. It was 
finished by his successor, the Emperor Nerva. A little 
later Trajan then built the fifth and last of the ancient 
Roman Fora. 

In the pocket below three of the seven hills which 
later made famous the ‘“‘City of the Seven Hills’ there 
was in early times a lake. The Roman youths who 
drove their cows down from the Palatine Hill, to water 
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the milk, naturally looked both with earnestness and 
eagerness upon the daughters of the Sabines who 
drove down the family herd for the same purpose from 
the Quirinal Hill (where now the King of Italy lives) 
and, oddly enough, at the same time each day. Such 
was the homely and pastoral beginning of what 
Roman and later history canonized under the caption, 
“The Rape of the Sabines.” At all events, when the 
Romans and Sabines became reconciled to one an- 
other because of the cherchez la femme bond that drew 
them together they drained the lake into the Tiber 
River. In its stead there was soon a market place. This 
gave way to successive building “booms” until the 
place became the great Roman Forum, Forum Ro- 
manum or Forum Magnum. 

It has been the dream of modern Rome to see these 
Imperial Fora excavated and for the last five years 
work looking toward the realization of that dream has 
been going forward steadily and carefully under the 
best archaeological direction. Mussolini has been an 
ardent supporter of the archaeologists in this project, 
and his support practically guarantees the successful 
completion of the great work. 

Modern Rome seems now to be on the way to have 
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another forum. The architect Armando Brasini has 
proposed that the new plans for the rebuilding of 
Rome embrace a Forum of Mussolini and an Imperial 
Road. The plan seems entirely feasible, and, if car- 
ried out, the traffic problem of the rapidly growing 
city will be greatly helped. The plan has been so drawn 
that churches and palaces of historic importance will 
not be touched in the new development. 

The newly proposed Imperial Way is to be a street 
of some ninety feet in width, running from the Pan- 
theon, which was originally built by Agrippa, the 
Prime Minister and chief of the admiralty of Augus- 
tus, later restored by Hadrian to the Mausoleum of 
Augustus, still known as the Augusteo, the building 
now used for the presentation of oratorios and musical 
festivals. The Imperial Way is to begin at the Largo 
Argentina, where an imposing covered market with 
marble porticoes is to be built: adjoining it on the 
north is the site where formerly stood the baths built by 
Agrippa. This site is to be cleared, and the new, wide 
road, flanked by porticoes for the use of business 
houses, will run from there to the new Forum of Mus- 
solini. 

This part of Rome lying west of the Corso in what 
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was part of the ancient Campus Martius has never 
been considered available for excavation because of 
the density of population. But so many of the houses 
and buildings are in such disrepair and the narrow, 
crooked streets so hamper the development of the city 
that it has become possible, with the support of I] 
Duce, to consider a constructive plan for the new 
municipal center. The Forum of Mussolini will be the 
nucleus of this new center. Bordering the Forum of 
Mussolini will be the new Opera House, the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Post and Telegraph Building. 
In the Piazza Minerva the old Egyptian temple will 
be restored with its own ancient columns, which for 
years have been lying in the municipal museum. The 
Temple of Neptune, too, in which the modern Bourse 
now is situated, will be isolated and restored to its for- 
mer grandeur by means of the statues and trophies that 
formerly adorned it and which are now partly in 
Naples and partly in the museums on the Capitoline. 
The poor medieval and modern buildings between the 
Piazza di Pietra and the Piazza St. Ignazio will be de- 
molished in the construction of this new municipal 
center. 
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The Imperial Way is to end at the Corso, where now 
stands the present Hospital of San Giacomo which 
is to be replaced by the new National Library. A tun- 
nel will be cut under the Pincian Hill which will unite 
the Salario and Prati quarters of the city and help es- 
pecially to relieve the present congestion of traffic. 
From the Imperial Way at a point not far from the 
Forum of Mussolini a wide street will branch off to- 
ward the Tiber beyond the far end of which in the 
vista will rise the lofty imposing cupola of St. Peter’s 
across the Tiber on Vatican Hill. 

A bronze model of the newly projected municipal 
center, the Imperial Way and the Forum of Mussolini, 
is being made by Signor Brasini. As soon as it is com- 
pleted the model will be placed on exhibition and the 
public of Rome invited to pass judgment on the pro- 
posed plan. 

It has been said many times that the destruction and 
despoliation of Rome is as much due to her own rulers 
and citizens as to the wars and the barbarians. In proof 
of this, the fact is pointed out that whole streets have 
been paved with stones of priceless value from the 
temples, and many churches and palaces built with like 
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precious fragments taken from monuments of great 
historic interest and their identity thus destroyed for- 
ever. 

The Colosseum alone, it is claimed, was robbed of 
more than two thousand five hundred cartloads of 
travertine in the XV century, and every villa garden 
and palace staircase is embellished with ancient stat- 
uary. 

Antique fountains, marble pillars, and carved 
mouldings of the rarest artistic value, together with 
countless fragments of inscriptions, are to be found in 
nearly every courtyard. In some of the meanest streets, 
before the open doorways one finds beautiful marble 
steps, and floriated lintels worthy of any museum. 

All over the city where foundations are being ex- 
cavated, the workmen uncover ancient masonry, and 
the remains of one of the great ““Cloacae” whose course 
is unknown and unexplored. 

However, the government has now placed officials 
in charge of these excavations, and the remains un- 
covered are carefully scrutinized and the soil sifted for 
“finds” of importance. 

Many fragments of statues have been recovered and 
classified, such as glass vessels, mosaics, lamps, and 
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even gold ornaments, and these are now on view. 

Facing the Atrium is a row of stone pedestals upon 
which are the remains of statues, all of them, save one, 
without heads. These are the images of the Vestal Vir- 
gins, the “Virginea” of Martial, and the models of all 
the nuns of today. 

Behind these mutilate stones are the remains of the 
“Atrium Vestae,” the conventional abode of the Ves- 
tals. The one statue with a head is that of the vir- 
gin who is said to have turned Christian, and this 
stands upon a pedestal from which the name has been 
erased. 

We are told by informed historians that romance 
crept in even here in this sacred convent, and there are 
accounts of some of the vestals being buried alive 
standing, for infractions of the strict conventual rules 
of the Atrium Vestae. For instance, one who permitted 
the flame of her lamp to go out was handed over to the 
Pontifax Maximus to be beaten with rods. 

According to the rules these virgins were required 
to serve for the period of thirty years, and their parents 
or guardians signed for them at the age of six. 

They were not prisoners, however, for they occupied 
a row of seats at the right hand of the Emperor at the 
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games, and it is recorded that passing through the 
streets of Rome when perchance the procession of 
Vestal Virgins encountered a criminal being led to 
execution who appealed to them, they could order his 
liberation then and there. 
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HE great business of the year on the Roman 

C campagna is the October vintage, which on the 

lands held under the manorial rights and grants 

is at the order of the noble landholder, who rules the 
district and the peasants. 

The vines are carefully pruned and trained about 
short poles which are set close together in rows, and 
the grapes when ripe are gathered in wooden boxes 
wide at the top and narrowing at the middle, some- 
thing in shape like a large bottle turned upside down. 

These when full are emptied very carefully in what 


, 


is called the “tino,” in which they descend into the 
press where the mass is crushed by the ancient method 
of treading with the bare feet, the product falling into 
an enormous cask underneath the tables which is 
called the “‘botte.” The work is most interesting to the 
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observer, and is pursued by the peasants as a sort of 
rite in which they seem to enter into with genuine 
fervor. 

There are many ceremonies connected with the 
pressing of the grape, and the sight of hundreds 
of men and women, and even children, engaged in 
the historic and fragrant task is one to be remem- 
bered. 

The grapes are left in the “botte” for several days 
for fermentation under constant surveillance, and at 
the end of the allotted period the skins are seen to have 
risen to the surface of the mass. These are carefully re- 
moved and placed in other receptacles for another 
squeezing or pressing, and the product is treated as 
before. | 

The houses of the peasants attached to the vineyards 
are very small and very dirty, and in the yardways of 
each, one invariably sees masses of grapes being boiled 
in large cauldrons, producing thus a very inferior 
liquid for their own consumption, acrid to the taste 
but quite wholesome and palatable, I am told. 

Each of the districts makes its own class of wine, 
both red and white, the white being preferred by the 
connoisseurs. 
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The white “Frascati” and the white “Genzano,” the 
wines of the “Castelli Romano,” are famous for qual- 
ity and bouquet and bring large prices both at home 
and abroad for certain vintages. 

The wine of Albano is praised by Horace, and in 
the Scotch college which has its summer headquarters 
here, the very excellent “Marino” is made in its own 
vineyards. 

“Vellettri” red wine, very fine but now difficult to 
find in its own purity, is the product of the Sabines, 
and both Olevano and Genazzano produce grapes of 
excellent quality. 

The chief difficulty, so I am informed, here in these 
towns, is to find growers and pressers who will take 
pains in the wine process, and steps are being taken by 
outside interests to produce the wine under the super- 
vision of experts with more modern methods. 

In making red wines, coloring matter, usually log- 
wood or elderberry, is used, the least noxious being the 
latter of course. 

As a rule, the wine made one year is not consumed 
until the following season, being left in the barrels for 
settling. From the barrel it is then decanted into flasks 
for retail commerce, care being taken to add a small 
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quantity of pure olive oil to each flask before corking 
to keep out the air. 

Wine is ordinarily sold by the “barile” (sixty litres), 
“mezzo barile,” and “quartarolo” (fifteen litres), and 
the usual price (pre-war of course) was seven francs 
the ‘‘quartarolo.” 

On the campagna, before the rural “Trattorie,” 
where wine is sold, and at the storehouses of the vine- 
yards, the sign of the merchant is a green leaved branch 
or bough, signifying perhaps that “good wine needeth 
no bush.” 

The olive harvest takes place in November and con- 
tinues through the month of December. Perhaps in no 
other country is the olive the object of such care and 
appreciation as in Italy. The gift of the Goddess Min- 
erva, it is esteemed as only second to Vulcans, the 
Horse, in usefulness to mankind. 

The harvest of the olive is in the hands of women 
and girls, and with them the task is a most popular 
one, for it is their chief source of employment and in- 
come, and as well their chief amusement, being insep- 
arably connected with their “festas,” both religious 
and regional. | 

Only the fruit picked from the tree by the women 
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and girls is used for the finer quality of oil. The fallen 
olives are used for various cheap products, nothing 
being wasted. The finer oil has a most delicate and 
scarcely perceptible smell and flavor, and the Italians 
judge and condemn a brand by saying—‘“L’olio si 
sente,” that is, one can taste it. 

Throughout Italy and France all good cooking is 
done with olive oil, meat, fish, and vegetables—lard is 
not used. They have a proverb. “Ojo é sempre ojo, ma 
strutto! Chi sa struttaccio saraP” That is, Oil is oil, 
but who knows what lard isP Anyone who has seen an 
olive grove knows how beautiful the trees are with 
their dark glossy leaves. 

The tree is revered by the peasants, for to them it not 
only furnishes oil for their food, but oil for their lamps 
during the darkness of the winter, and as well wood 
for the heating of their poor houses. 

Both poets and painters sing its praises for the ten- 
der sheen of its beautiful gray green leaves, which lend 
such character to the Italian landscape, against the 
background of the deeper green and lordly shafts of 
cypress and pine, and the empurpled hills. 
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HE voices of Italians, according to musicians, 
are in all classes naturally strident and unmodu- 
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lated, and in the case of the common people, 
untutored, as it is, and coupled with their love of noise 
and racket, results in their screaming at each other as 
if each was quite deaf. 

It is curious to hear in the crowded market places, 
the deep chesty notes 1n the voices of the women, alter- 
nating often with the thin high tenor of many of the 
men and boys. 

The deep rich voices of the women, explains my 
erudite friend and companion, in these Roman wan- 
derings, is due to the fact that their contralto tones 
are cultivated “con amore,” while the men, by some 
tradition, affect the high falsetto of the girl. The result 
on the ears of the foreigner is unpleasant, if not ab- 
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surd. The people are not unkindly disposed towards 
the stranger within their gates, indeed they will often 
Z0 out of their way to do one a kindness, although they 
naturally expect some remuneration, for all foreigners, 
especially Americans, in Italy are believed to be mil- 
lionaires, and as for the cabmen of Rome, anyone who 
has ever come in contact with them has experienced 
and will confirm the stupidity, and often the malig- 
nity they show at times without provocation of any 
sort. 

There is, I am assured, among these at times what 
may be called a half childish fiendishness of disposi- 
tion to inconvenience one, that amounts to a cult. I 
have not had personal proof of this, but some travelers 
have complained of it, and it is said that the tourists 
in droves during the season, who spend their time in 
the museums and galleries, are regarded by the people 
as quite harmless and very rich lunatics, who are legiti- 
mate prey for the shopkeepers and the cabmen. 

As for visiting the great museums and picture gal- 
leries himself, the ordinary Roman citizen scorns such 
waste of time. He is what is termed ‘“‘campanilista,” 
that is, “tied to his own post.” While he is inordinately 
proud of his city, the “blasé” Roman fritters away his 
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spare hours in distractions and occupations that have 
no connection with culture; he gambles and sports and 
eats and drinks, unmindful of all human achievement, 
and the incomparable monuments with which he is 
surrounded. He is blind, dumb, and deaf as far as Art 
is concerned. 

Though excitable, he is easily led; though obstinate, 
he is teachable. He is both suspicious and ingenuous, 
and to the most overweening pride he joins a most curi- 
ous sort of diffidence. 

Among the common people, a man will babble of his 
most intimate affairs over a glass of wine with a com- 
parative stranger, yet he will confess to an extreme dis- 
trust of his life-long neighbor. | 

Thus he is at once credulous and incredulous; 
superstitious and sceptical; honest yet tricky; a born 
critic yet with the simplicity of a ten year old boy. Tur- 
bulent naturally, he is easily calmed and led; witness 
the control of the great Mussolini. He has an innate, 
inborn conception of the grandiose, the majestic, the 
eternal. 

He most certainly is not free from obsequiousness, 
or what the Italians themselves call “biaciamano” (hand 
kissing). In ancient times even the most independent 
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Roman “burnt his incense” before the most profligate 
of the Caesars. 

Between the cities of Italy, according to my erudite 
mentor, there has ever been the most intense rivalry. 
Romans have called the men from the north “Buz- 
zuri,” and those from Naples ‘‘Cafoni.” Even a resi- 
dence in Rome of ten or fifteen years does not keep the 
hapless “Forestiere” from the nickname of ‘“‘Buzzuri” 
or “Villani.” The Neapolitans returned these compli 
ments by calling the Romans pigs, rendering the 
proud tetragram S. P. Q. R. as “Somo Porci Questi 
Romani.” (Those pigs are Romans.) 

Then the Romans retaliated by saying that the sky 
of Naples is clean because the dirty Neapolitans can- 
not reach it. (“Il cielo di Napoli é bello, ed é pulito, 
perché non arrivano a sporcarlo.’’) 

This is all hard talk, and not, one would think, pro- 
ductive of peace; but each side grins good humoredly 
and there is no ill feeling. 

The marriage customs and ceremonies are most 
curious and interesting. I was privileged to be invited 
to several of these ceremonies among the well to do 
common people, at which it is most unusual for a for- 
eigner to be present. 
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The “contadini” almost invariably marry quite 
young, and as soon as the youth and maid can scrape 
together money enough to purchase the “trousseau”’ 
for the bride, and buy a pair of earrings for her, and a 
ring for each of them. 

Immediately they invoke the aid of the parish priest 
to help them into the holy bonds of matrimony. 

I am informed that it is most unusual for anything 
to occur to prevent the ceremony once the aid of the 
priest is secured. , | 
’ or betrothing, the happy 
“promessi sposi” go everywhere hand in hand, and call 
each other from then on to the day of the wedding 
“sposo,” and ‘‘sposa,” for there is then between them 
a sort of half marriage recognized by the church and 


After the ‘“spozalizio,’ 


the people, and this is celebrated as such by eating, 
dancing and singing in company with the mutual 
friends. 

Among the people of this class, the parents as a rule 
give half of the dowry in money and half in clothes 
or furniture. 

The money is generally spent for jewelry to deck the 
bride, and as this is rarely enough, the “sposo” adds to 
the sum all that he can borrow, beg or steal. 
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The “‘sposo” buys the furniture which is shown 
proudly on the wedding day at the feast. 

The wedding expenses are borne by the two families, 
and the amount of the dowry is measured not so much 
by the means of the “contadini,” as by the custom 
of the particular locality. This often causes much 
trouble for both families, not to speak of the young 
couple. 

For months ahead preparations are made for the 
great event, the maid and her family employing every 
spare moment in weaving, cutting the cloth and 
sewing. 

No “‘contadina” will wed until she has her trousseau 
as complete as she is able to make it. 

Upon it she spends every “baiocco” of solid money 
she can lay her hands upon. 

All the money goes into the necklace of golden 
beads or coral; the long dangling earrings; the wheat- 
sheaf of gold dangling from the long pin which holds 
up her shining braids of blue black hair, and the thick 
broad ring that is to ornament her wedding finger. 

These articles are invariably of pure gold bearing 
the government stamp, and are regarded as a solid and 
real investment. It is considered a disgrace not to have 
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these ornaments, and they are always proudly worn on 
‘holidays and Sundays. 

When want comes to the door they can be pawned 
at the Monte di Pieta, which is the government pawn- 
shop, for nearly their full value, to be redeemed, of 
course, when better days arrive. 

At last comes the day for the wedding, which must 
never be on a Tuesday or a Friday, for these are in- 
auspicious and most unlucky days, according to the 
ancient rhyme round about Rome. 


“Ne di Venerdi 
Ne di Marte— 
Non si sposa, e non si parte.” 


The bride, dressed in all the glory of her finery, her 
golden chains and her earrings clanking on her brown 
neck; her snowy white “toraglia” folded upon her 
shining black hair, steps forth to join the waiting 
“sposo,” and goes at once at the head of the procession 
to the church to hear mass, take the communion, and 
at last, be married. 

Communion cannot be taken after eating, so the 
marriage is celebrated before breakfast in the morn- 
ing. 
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After the wedding in the church the whole party re- 
turns to the house of the bride and then begins the 
“festa” when all sit down to breakfast amid great 
shouts of laughter, and joking, and the gifts are pre- 
sented to the happy couple, by the friends who always 
vie with each other in bringing the most expensive 
things they can afford. 

The nuptial feast was formerly called “‘gamos,” and 
then it was customary to shower sweetmeats upon the 
pair as emblems of prosperity and plenty. Nowadays, 
however, instead of having confections and cakes cast 


~ upon their heads by the guests, the bride carries around 


a large tray of sticky cakes and small bunches of blos- 
soms, which each guest takes in one hand while with 
the other he deposits upon the tray the gift he has 
brought. 

This is the custom today even among the noble 
families, where servants bring in sherbets and cake, 
and each guest is presented with an ornamental box of 
bonbons bearing the arms and initials of the families. 

Sometimes after the marriage has taken place the 
bride’s mother, when over scrupulous or churchly, re- 
fuses to give up her daughter for one day, and this is 
thought to bring good luck to the couple, as well as the 
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approval of the Church; why, I could not ascertain. 
This is quite rare. 

Ordinarily the bride is taken to the new home im- 
mediately after the nuptial feast, and there she remains 
in seclusion sometimes for a week or ten days, after 
which period, all dressed in her new finery she 
emerges, making a most formal entry into the little 
world of which she is henceforth an honored member. 

This entry is followed by another “festa,” at which 
toasts are drunk, and all unite in wishing for her boy 
“bambinos,” and the best of luck. So ends the marriage 
festival, and thenceforth for both the everyday and all 
day yoke of commonplace life. Elsewhere in another 
chapter, I have alluded to the games commonly played 
and enjoyed by the people, but the game of games in 
Rome is most certainly the lottery, played under the 
direction of the government which has organized it 
into a means of raising revenue in the easiest of all 
ways. 

It is, of course, the common classes of Rome who are 
most affected and corrupted, and they are the least able 
to stand the hard pressure thus brought upon them by 
the government. | 

The habit of gambling engendered by this method, 
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most certainly brings with it a horde of objections both 
moral and political; it depraves the morals of the peo- 
ple, and keeps them at a constant state of excitement 
which is at variance with any settled occupation. 
The temptations to laziness and wastefulness which 
it offers are too great for a people who are naturally 
excitable and indolent. The demon of luck is set upon 
the altar which should be devoted and dedicated to in- 
dustry. 

Happy chance, these poor people think, may bring 
them a fortune,—then why work and save? When they 
can neither earn nor borrow “lire” to play the lottery, 
they beg or steal. 

The hope held out by the authorities, that their ticket 
will one day bring them money beyond belief, leads the 
poor wretches on step by step, until, having emptied 
their purses they adopt any means to raise the coveted 
sum to cast into the lottery bag. Loss does not dis- 
courage them it is always the very next time that they 
are sure to Win. 

Historians claim that the lottery was invented in the 
days of the Roman Empire, for they speak of Nero, 
Titus, and Heliogabalus as writing the names of va- 
rious articles on bits of wood, which they intended to 
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distribute and then cast them to the crowd to be scram- 
bled for.* 

On some of these shells and chips, were inscribed 
the names of slaves, precious vases, jewels, dresses, and 
articles of gold and silver, or sometimes lions and other 
valuable beasts, which became the property of the for- 
tunate ones who secured the billets. On some of these 
were written absurd and useless things which turned 
the laugh against the recipient. 

Some, for instance, had inscribed upon them “Ten - 
pieces of gold,” and others “Ten turnips.”’ Some were 
for “Two Lions,” and some “Three Eggs.” Some for 
“Ten Horses,” and others for “Ten Fleas.” 

These in one sense, were lotteries, and the emperors 
were duly credited for the invention, but the modern 
lottery is said to be of Italian origin, having its birth in 
upper Italy as early as the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

Here it was practised by the Venetians and the Gen- 
oese, under the name of “Borsa di Ventura” and the 
prizes were not money but every sort of merchandise 
imaginable. | , 

Soon, however, the lottery was played for money, 


* [Traité de la Passion du Jeu, Dessault.] 
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and so admirable an invention was this considered, 
that its fame spread rapidly, and it was imported and 
adopted in France by Francis I, in 1539, who granted 
letters patent for its establishment. 

Later it was introduced into Holland, England and 
Germany. 

This “Infezione,” as it was called by an ancient 
Italian scribe, has remained in Italy, but has been re- 
jected by many of the other countries who so eagerly 
adopted it. 

The lottery flourished in France for three centuries, 
and was abolished there on the 31st of December 1835, 
although the government was drawing from it a net 
revenue of twenty millions of francs. 

On any one of the numerous feast days (many of 
which are being abolished by Mussolini) the wayside 
“Osterias” (concucina) are thronged with family 
parties who come out to spend the holiday under the 
arbors. 

_ Amusing experiences often occur to enrich the 

memory of the observant traveler who knows how to 

mix with these most hospitable people in and about 

the city, and out on the Campagna, where one may sip 

the wine which is pressed from grapes grown on the 
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very spot, and savor the delicious fry of eggs and 
minced sausage meat served with a thin slice of tender 
lamb. 

In any one of these roadside retreats, one is wel- 
comed and may sit as long as he pleases watching the 
procession of scholars from the Propaganda who pass 
two by two in picturesque costumes of their various 
companies, some from the African and Egyptian 
classes, others from German and English, in their va- 
rious garb of red or black, and headed by the masters: 
who are always priests. There are also convoys of girls 
led by the nuns and sisters, and crowds of “Ciociari” 
clad in dingy clothes of crimson and yellow, with 
small donkey drawn carts on two wheels laden down 
with baskets and bundles of rags, and each cart with a 
baby tied in it. 

The ‘“Contadini” who are on their way out, have 
been in Rome for the week, in order to hire out for 
labor on the Campagna. These for the most part tramp 
along on foot carrying their hoes, shovels and rakes 
with them on their shoulders. 

They seem happy and contented, and the ae 
and badinage among them is incessant. _ 

Inside the walls of Rome, during the days of the 
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“festa” of San Giuseppe, hundreds of gayly festooned 
stands and booths are erected in the streets and on the 
“Piazzi,” and these are hung with heavy branches of 
evergreen and draperies of red, gold and green, be- 
neath which are large cauldrons of boiling lard and 
olive oil in which the “Fritelle di San Giuseppe” is 
fried or boiled and served out to the delight of the com- 
mon people. 

These fritters are made of a batter of rice and flour, 
and are highly esteemed by all good Catholics. 

I found them to be most delicious in flavor, and quite 
digestible. 

At night, cups filled with melted lard are hung in 
festoons on ropes from poles, and in them cotton wicks 
are lighted by thousands in the squares and streets, and 
the scene is colorful and gay with the light upon the 
crowds of people, and the smoke from the cauldrons 
of boiling lard in the booths, with the white-capped 
cooks dipping out the hot fritters with ladles into the 
platters, the while shouting out laudations of their own 
skill in the cooking “Ecco—Ecco le belle frittelle— 
Ecco ma belle—Ecco!” 

This “festa” of San Giuseppe continues for several 
weeks each year, but when it is over the oil in the caul- 
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drons is not wasted, but is used to cook “broccoli,” 
small fishes, artichokes and cabbage, for the Roman 
people love fries of any and all sorts, and this pure 
sweet olive oil is justly celebrated for its delicious 
flavor, taking the place of lard or cottoline as used in 
America. The Roman people consume great quanti- 
ties of these fries in the streets the year round, and one 
sees well dressed passers by, stop and fill their pockets 
with packages “con respetto” of these golden hued 
eatables which are called “fritti dorati,” in honor to - 
some one or the other of the saints and for the comfort 
of their appetites; holy food which me attelbelns the 
“diavolo” of hunger. 

One of the very popular fries or “fritti” is “Mista” 
made of morsels of liver mixed with cauliflower and 
artichokes, and is to be found in all restaurants as a 
staple. It is as a rule flavored with garlic, and here let 
me say a word in favor of the discreet use of this (ma- 
ligned with us) vegetable so beloved by the Italians, 
the odor of which is over every eating place in every 
Italian town, village, and household, and the fumes 
of which issue from the mouths of Italians like unto 
the vapors from the maw of Saint George’s legendary 
dragon. | 
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All classes of Italians dote upon garlic, and the 
lower classes use it even as food. 

The result of this is terrible in its effect, and in the 
poorer quarters it is not an exaggeration to say that the 
ordinary tourist is sometimes in danger of asphyxia- 
tion, so universal is its use. 

I must say that I abhor its odor, but I like the flavor 
in salad when used in strict moderation. 

Therefore ‘Senza complimenti’ it is intolerable. 

Many times I have come upon the poor laborer 
in the street in some shady corner with a hunk of 
black bread in one hand and a raw onion in the 
other, cheerfully and contentedly making a (to him) 
rich meal, and then stretching himself at full length 
on the hard stones for the “siesta,” in sweet con- 
tent. 

Little does he know that there is ancient authority 
for his devotions to those twin saints, Cipollo and 
Aglio. 

We are told that the early Egyptians first offered 
them as sacred to the altars of their Gods, and they 
were also used in the funeral services. 

The followers of Moses craved for them in spite of 
the abundance of manna, longing for “the leeks and 
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the onions and the garlic of which they did eat freely 
in Egypt.” 

They were not only used by the Greeks “as a charm 
against the evil eye, but the people ate of them with 
delight.” 

Xenophon in his “Symposium” by Socrates recom- 
mends their use most highly, and Niceratus cites 
Homer in his opinion that they are a most delicious. 
relish with wine. Charmidas relates an amusing tale of 
their usefulness in quieting and reassuring a jealous - 
wife, “who finding her husband returned home, his 
breath smelling of onions, was induced to believe that 
he had not saluted anyone while away from home.” 

During Holy week, the Easter egg is much in evi- 
dence in all the streets of Rome, and many are the in- 
genious devices used to attract the custom of the people 
by the merchants. 

There are everywhere stands with great piles of eggs 
stained purple, yellow, crimson, green, and all motley 
with the combined colors. , 

Sometimes there are long rows of stuffed hens, or 
hens whose bodies are formed of eggs, with heads of 
pastry all crowned with plumes of feathers. The cus- 
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tom is derived from the far East, where the egg is the 
symbol of the primitive state of the world and of the 
creation of all life. 

On Good Friday a full robed priest with attendant 
acolyte may be seen going from door to door in each 
Street to bless not only the house and its occupants, 
but the eggs. 

These, variously colored and arranged according to 
the taste of the mistress, are arranged upon a lavishly 
trimmed table. She receives the priest reverently, and 
after he has concluded the ceremony and sprinkled 
everything with holy water and pronounced his bene- 
diction, she rewards him according to her purse and 
piety, while invariably into the basket of the acolyte is 
placed an offering of bread, a “‘baiocco,” and a couple 
of eggs. 

The ‘“Pizzicheria” shops, in the poorer districts es- 
pecially, are most gaily trimmed with festoons and 
wreaths, with hundreds of candles and lamps, and in 
the larger shops great strings of electric lights. They 
are thronged with customers, with invariably at the far 
end of the shop a glittering and most resplendent altar 
with the image in plaster, or a large picture of the Ma- 
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donna, with beneath it a most elaborately arranged 
“Presipio,’ or mounted animal, according to the 
means and taste of the proprietor. 

From the ceiling and all about are strings and rings 
of sausages, and festoons of the curiously shaped 
gourds, and cheeses interspersed with great stars of 
tinsel and bunches of candles hanging by their wicks. 

There are also hanging paper lanterns and quaintly 
shaped terra cotta lamps in which are burning wicks, 
and amidst all this the figure of the “Pizzicagnolo”. 
races to and fro attending to the ceremony. 

This may be described as the very apotheosis of ham, 
cheese and pastry, and ushers in the ceremonies of 
Holy Week: in Rome. 


PASCHINO 


At the corner of the Palace Braschi stands a much 
mutilated statue of great fame named Paschino, after 
a certain very witty tailor who once had a shop oppo- 
site. This tailor was accustomed to entertain his cus- 
tomers with all the local scandal of the town. After his 
death his name was transferred to the statue, on the 
pedestal of which were posted bills like broadsides con- 
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taining witty sayings and dialogues which Paschino 
was supposed to hold with his friend Marforio, another 
statue opposite at the foot of the Capitol. These repar- 
tees were known by the name “Pasquinades.”’ | 

To mention one or two of these; “When Pope Six- 
tus V, who was of the humblest origin made his sisters 
countesses, Paschino appeared in a very dirty shirt. 
Asked for the reason by Marforio he replied next 
day: ‘“‘Peché la mia lavandaia é diventali Countessa.” 
(Because my washerwoman has become a count- 
ess. ) 

When Pius VI plastered Rome with inscriptions 
recording his generosity when bread became dear, 
Paschino exhibited a very small loaf with the inscrip- 
tion on it “Munificentia Pi Sexti.” 

Bernini sarcastically pronounced this old torso to 
be the finest statue in Rome, thereby adding to his own 
reputation as a wit. 

The famous statue is now only a shapeless stump, or 
rather, more like a rough lump of stone bearing but 
little resemblance to the body of a man, and mutilated, 
hacked and battered as if by heavy hammers. It stands 
at the corner of the Braschi Palace, one of the most 
beautiful perhaps in Rome, with a staircase of mag- 
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nificent proportions which is embellished with a row 
of deep red oriental granite. Why this singular statue 
was placed here is a mystery, for the Palazzo Breschi 
was built by Morelli for the Duke Braschi, who was 
nephew of Pius VI, and this Pope was continually 
ridiculed by the “Pasquinades.” 

Some authorities aver that the head of this statue 
represents Menelaus, with the torso of Patroclus, and 
they refer to the groups now in Florence which have 
much resemblance and similarity, and learned discus- 
sions pro and con continually appear in the Italian 
literary journals. 

There is an interesting story connected with the Is- 
land in the Tiber, which is a most picturesque spot at 
any hour of the day, and of course full of historic mem- 
ores. 

One is connected with its origin; that 1s, the trans- 
gression of the Tarquins in using unlawfully the lands 
of the Campus Martino. 

When these usurpers were ejected, the Romans feel- 
ing that the ground had been desecrated, were unwill- 
ing to use the harvest of grain they found there, and 
flung it all into the river, where it took root forming 
shallows, and these, continually collecting soil, formed 
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an island which in course of time grew to its present 
size. 

Later on a great galley stranded there, and in this 
was a large marble statue of the God Asculapius, with 
its attendant serpent. According to tradition the ser- 
pent, gifted with speech, swam to land and proclaimed 
that this was the spot destined for the temple of God, 
and so it became. 

Here was built the first hospital, and the serpent 
twisted about the staff has ever since been the device of 
such institutions. 

The bridges crossing the Tiber here are the oldest 
in Rome, and the arches are tunnelled in order that the 
yearly floods may the more easily circulate. 

Wandering through these ancient by-ways one has 
occasional glimpses of that vast dome dominating the 
city, which appears conscious of its superiority, “an 
emblem,” as Hallock has said, “of the Catholic hier- 
archy under its supreme head; like Rome itself, impos- 
ing, unbroken, unchangeable—San Pietro!” 

These somber walls enframing it, their great pro- 
portions, and the massiveness of their construction op- 
press one with the recollections of the warlike days 
when they were erected. 
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One wonders and conjectures about them, and if a 
body of mail clad cavaliers should suddenly appear 
from an archway, it would not startle one more than 
those boisterous tweed clad tourists with red covered 
guide books in hand, who almost run one down at the 
street corner. 

One wonders why they come here and what they 
really get out of the experience. What do they think of 
the spot where Romulus built his straw thatched hut, 
and his brother, the irreverent Remus, gambolled on 
the walls of the future mistress of the nations? . 

As to American tourists, of course many of them are 
objectionable, they are more conspicuously ignorant 
than those of any other nation, and most of them take 
little or no pains to conceal their ignorance. Our Pres- 
ident Coolidge commented upon such of these who got 
into trouble one summer in Paris, dividing them into 
“sheep and goats,” and issuing some good advice, but 
it is a fact that the most objectionable American tour- 
ists are not often seen outside of London, Paris, and a 
few of the more fashionable resorts like Monte Carlo 
and Nice. These people with more money than brains 
go there because they think it “the thing to do,” and 
also because the tourist agencies arrange and organize 
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them for tourists. Usually, then, they get just what they 
go for. They have money to burn, and a great desire 
to burn it. 

There are some whose object in going to “Yoorup” 
is to escape from our peculiar national inhibitions and 
prohibitions, in a thorough and spectacular manner. 
These make up the objectionable classes of American 
tourists, and they are direct products of extremely seri- 
ous defects in our civilization. 

Europe of course suffers in pandering to the weak- 
nesses, viciousness, and vulgarity of these people with 
money. This is all that can be said of them except per- 
haps that their numerical increase since the great war 
is evidence that the defects which produced them are: 
being confirmed and not remedied. 
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OST tourists believe that a cardinal goes about 
a all day in a wide brimmed betasselled hat and 
robes of scarlet silk, with an ermine cloak over 
his shoulders. 
~ Asa matter of fact he only wears the scarlet on state 
occasions as a uniform at the papal court, or at great 
religious functions and ceremonies at the church. 
The large wide brimmed scarlet hat with the pendant 
tassels is never really worn on the head, it is held over 
the cardinal’s head, when he appears before the throne 
of the Pope, by two masters of ceremonies. 
The cardinal wears a scarlet “beretta,” the hat being 
carried before him by a monsignore. 
A cardinal in Rome is called the Pope’s “Creatura,” 
and of these there are seventy. | 
Twenty-five of these are residents of Rome, forming 
the Administrative Council, or “Papal Curia,” of the 
Church of the Vatican. 
These are the numbers of the Congregation of 
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Rites, Inquisition, etc. who administer all ecclesi- 
astical affairs. 

Cardinals are honorary parish clergymen of Rome, 
and a foreign cardinal is bound to appoint a local 
priest to represent him in the Eternal City. Cardinal 
priests are usually in Episcopal orders, and Cardinal 
deacons are usually in priest orders. 

Cardinals “di Curia” are said to receive the sum of 
twenty-four thousand francs a year, but a special sti- 
pend is added for work done as members of the various 
congregations. 

Cardinals are created by a long and most elaborate 
ceremony in a special assembly of the Pope and his 
Council of Cardinals, which is known as the Consis- 
tory, and is held in secret. 

At this the Pope proposes the names of those he 
wishes to honor to his assembled Councillors, these 
names having been made known to them during a 
previous and preliminary secret meeting. , 

This is according to the ancient custom by which 
consent is asked of the people to the election of their 
bishop or deacon, and the question “quid quis videtur”’ 
is put as each name is announced. | 

The Cardinals thus named are not permitted to offer 
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dissent, and the ceremony demands that each on being 
named is to rise, remove his “beretta” and bow in sign 
of assent. 

After this ceremony, another is held in secret, at 
which the Pope first closes the mouths of the newly 
created Cardinals, and then pronounces them open 
with the words: “I open your mouth that in Consistory, 
in Congregations, and in other ecclesiastical func- 
tions, you may be heard in the name of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost.” 

The great red hat with its tassels, as before stated, is 
now only a symbol of his office. It is of red velvet with 
a wide brim anda very shallow crown, on either side of 
which hang fifteen heavy red tassels of silk, the num- 
ber denoting the Ecclesiastical rank of its wearer. 

It is generally hung up over its possessor’s chair or 
throne on the day of its presentation, and on the oc- 
casion of its owner’s death, it is removed to the Chapel 
of his titular Church where it henceforth hangs in 
state. | 
As princes of the Church, the Cardinals have the 
princely distinction of placing their escutcheons and 
coats of arms before the door, or in the hallways of their 
palaces. 
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Each Cardinal must have a throne in what is named 
the throne room of their palaces, but according to rule, 
the thrones are turned to the wall, and are only reversed 
during a vacancy in the Holy See, when the ceremony 
permits the owners to occupy them, as sovereigns of 
the Church. 

The most responsible and arduous duty of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals is the Conclave when the election of 
the future head of the Church is determined by their 
united vote. 

Upon the death of the Pope their position automat- 
ically changes from that of subject to that of ruler, and 
thus for the time the destinies of the Church lie in their 
hands. 

The Cardinal Chamberlain is attended in State by 
the Swiss Guards in their picturesque uniforms, and he 
affixes his personal seal to all Papal documents. 

During this time the Cardinals are obliged to submit 
to the strictest incarceration according to the ancient 
rule of the Church. They are each conducted to small 
apartments consisting of two rooms in a circumscribed 
part of the Vatican by the Marshal of Conclave, a 
nobleman who with his officer and soldiers, assumes 
strict and complete control of the outside of the great 
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building. Each Cardinal is allowed for this occasion, 
a valet and a secretary, and their meals are brought to 
them at first by their servants, but according to rule 
there is a systematic reduction of the food to an ulti- 
mate diet of bread and water, perhaps as a means of 
expediting agreement. 

- Formerly the Cardinals lived in great splendor as 
accounts relate in detail, but today when the temporal 
position of Cardinal is shorn of much of its signifi- 
cance, his state is much more modest. 

One attendant, his “gentiluomo,” now suffices, and 
this individual dressed in knee breeches, cocked hat, 
and armed with a sword, may be seen at the Cardinal’s 
high mass, officiating during the ceremony, kneeling 
beside the chair with a basin and napkin, as “my lord 
the Cardinal” laves his finger tips. 
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N olden days one could not enter the city without 
J passing through one of its historical gates. Now, 
however, the splendidly equipped trains of the 
Italian railway system carry the thousands of tourists 
directly into its very heart. 

It was thus that I made my first visit, and perhaps 
because of this I failed to get the immediate thrill of 
which I had read so much in the works of the great 
authors. 

At any rate, on my second visit I determined to go 
over the old route so often described, and thus it was 
that I réentered Rome; but not by ancient horse-drawn 
cabriolet driven by a taciturn “diavoli incarnati.”’ The 
fellow who drove the high powered modern Italian 
car which I hired at Civita Vecchia, was of the type 
of “Trasteverini,”’ and for this reason I picked him out 
from among the other chauffeurs at the bureau. He 
seemed a typical Roman. 
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The road from Civita Vecchia is rough and dusty, 
and the landscape soon palled upon one who had but 
just come over the wondrous route through the French 
Alps. After a short time, I closed my eyes in weariness 

. and slept. . . . Then sounded a staccato voice 
—the car had stopped, the chauffeur spoke. 

“Ecco! Roma! San Pietro!” 

We were at the top of a hill, and the road wound 
ahead, rising and falling. 

On the horizon in the blue distance lay the ancient 
capital of the world, all crowned by the mighty dome 
of Michael Angelo, and all about were “the everlasting 
hills.” 7 

I forgot all about the dreary road through Palo, and 
even Cervetri, in the midst of the shapeless hillocks, 
where the dust from our wheels rose in suffocating 
clouds, when the wind from the sea blew it against us. 

The grass was brown and yellow, parched in the 
fierce sunlight, and where there had been pools of 
water in the ditches, the ground was greasy and 
cracked in places. 

Here, where the automobile halted for a moment on 
the hill-top, one can see the snow-streaks on the distant 
Sabine mountain range, and amid the purple haze a 
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huge dome of splendid proportion rises against it ma- 
jestically. 

Coming upon this scene after passing over the 
dreary and uninteresting part of the Campagna one is 
certainly amply repaid for the discomforts of the jour- 
ney, not to speak of the expense. Doubtless, the reader 
has discovered ere this that the information herein con- 
tained is fragmentary and the book quite useless to a 
prospective traveler. Hence it will not be necessary for 
the author to defend himself or to say more than that 
this is simply a collection of impressions without any 
sequence whatever, strung together sentimentally like 
the beads of a necklace. 

If the reader likes it; well and good. If not; then, as 
the French say, “tant pis pour lui.” 

And so IJ reached the walls of Rome. Saw the old city 
from the bridge over the Tiber, and entered it by the 
Porta del Popolo. 

Tradition has it that Romulus and Remus quarrelled 
over the site of the city, on the banks of the river which 
had so gently carried them to the rushy spot on its 
bosom where the she wolf suckled them in its lair until 
the wandering shepherd found and took them to his 
hut. 
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It was Romulus, continues the legend, who 
ploughed a deep furrow around the spot destined to be- 
come the “Niobe of Nations.” 

“He drove a furrow, and lifted the plough at the 
places which he had marked for gates.” So the 
word “Porto” (gate) is derived from “portare,” to 
lift. 

The account relates: “Romulus ordered that no one 
should step or jump over the furrow, but that all must 
enter at the space marked as gateway. Remus in con- 
tempt of such order, deliberately leaped over the 
boundary-line, whereupon Romulus had him con- 
demned and executed on the spot. From this dates the 
traditional foundation of Rome, B. Cc. 753. 

At the southwest corner of the Palatine, part of the 
original wall is pointed out to the curious tourist in- 
closed in a twenty-four acre space called “Roma Quad- 
rata.” 

Some antiquarians think that the name of the Impe- 
rial City is derived from a Greek word meaning 
strength, while others aver that it is from the word 
“reo,” meaning to run or flow, and was applied to the 
river, during the Pelasgic invasion, which left behind 
it the remnants of the Greek language. 
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There is no feature of Rome which gives it such an 
air of mystery as its walls built upon the ancient Ser- 
vian sites. This is due to the soldier, Aurelian, who 
realizing the danger lying in the north from the bar- 
barians, hurriedly built up the great defences and en- 
circled the whole city with walls extending over twelve 
miles, with all its angles protected by towers, more than 
three hundred of them. 

It is said that the thirty years during which Sardinia 
ruled Rome did more to destroy its beauty and interest 
than any of its sackings by the Goths and Vandals. 
This period lasted from 1870 to 1900. During this time 
many of the most memorable and precious monuments 
of history were destroyed and obliterated ; the wonder- 
ful cloisters of Michael Angelo were walled up, and a 
number of the finest fountains were despoiled of their 
statuary and most of their waters were reduced in 
volume. | 

The original course of the River Tiber was diverted 
for useless streets and approaches, many of the con- 
vents were altered into barracks and even in the Colos- 
seum, more of the ruined walls were destroyed by 
senseless excavations, productive of nothing, than 
would have fallen in centuries to come. 
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Byron rhapsodizes: 


“Oh Rome! my country! City of the soul. 
. . . The Niobe of Nations! there she stands 
Childless and crownless, in her withered woe; 
An empty urn within her withered hands, 
Whose sacred dust was scattered long ago; 
. . » Old Tiber! Through a marble wilderness, 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress!” 


Several old buildings of great interest are near the 
Piazza Montanara, which on a Saturday night is both 
animated and crowded with laborers, domestics, and 
workmen who gather here to be hired. 

Of these, one is that called the “Locande de Ciaffa,” 
from the inner courtyard of which, during what is 
called the Middle Ages, started annually a pilgrimage 
of the Cross in the Miracle play of the Crucifixion 
given in the house known as the Pontius Pilate House. 

It is said that Rienzi, the last tribune of Rome, who 
was murdered by a mob in A. D. 1354, on the steps of the 
Campadolio, lived in this house. 

Another, or rather two others here, date from the 
third century B. c. One of these is called ““The Temple 
of Fortune,” the other, “The Temple of Vesta.” 

The first named was formerly completely hidden by 
a nondescript cluster of buildings belonging to the Ar- 
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menian College, which the government in 1921 pur- 
chased and demolished, disclosing this beautiful 
Greco-Roman temple. In removing the unsightly pile 
of building the remains of the ancient sacred terrace 
was uncovered, and this has now been restored with 
excellent taste, and planted with trees. 

This temple stood in what was the very heart of an- 
cient Rome, where was the cattle market, called the 
Forum Boarium. 

Nearby is the sister temple, that which is called The 
Temple of Vesta. Originally it had twenty graceful 
Corinthian columns, one of which is now missing, and 
it is built of marble. It is covered with a roof of tiles, 
but even this cannot destroy the beauty of its propor- 
tions or take from its dignity. 

Some authorities say that its title is erroneous; that it 
is really “The Temple of Hercules,’ or perhaps 
“Mater Matuta.” 

There is, too, for the interest of whoever cares, the 
double arch which is named for the god Janus, the 
Sabine god, he of the double face, which stands as his 
monument. This was a fortress in the Middle Ages, 
and crossing through it are two thoroughfares of the 
Forum Boarium. 
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Opposite is the beautiful miniature Arch of the Sil- 
versmiths, (Septimius Severus) A.D. 204, erected by 
the craft which had its shops in the Forum Boarium. 

Here it was that the Vestal Virgins buried the sacred 
utensils of their worship in the spot called “Doliola,” 
when they fled from Rome after the battle of Allia. 

And here is found the ““Cloaca Maxima,” the fam- 

ous drain of Tarquinius Priscus, fifth king of Rome, 
who built it to drain the marshes of Velabrum. It is seen 
in my drawing to the right of the Temple of Vesta. 
) Here, too, is found the Church of Sta. Maria in Cos- 
medin, in which are wonders of marble columns; pave- 
ments of “opus alexandrinum” ; a fine episcopal throne 
with lions, and a thousand and one other treasures sufhi- 
cient for a whole book. In the portico is shown a huge 
stone mask with open mouth, “Boca della verita,” and 
according to popular belief whosoever is a liar, on put- 
ting his hand into the open mouth of this mask will be 
unable to withdraw it. 

In the Via St. Giovanni Decollato, is the house 
or houses of the Brotherhood of the Misericordia 
founded in the year 1488, and devoted to criminals sen- 
tenced to death. 3 , 

The brothers visit these in jail, accompany them to 
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the execution, and thereafter remove the bodies for in- 
terment. 

The houses of the fraternity are ornamented with de- 
capitated heads of John the Baptist in the dish or plat- 
ter, and these are in the walls over each doorway. 

Up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, this 
confraternity had the right to liberate one prisoner 
each year, and parade about the streets of Rome with 
him; afterwards he was free to go where he pleased. 

The curious Pyramid of Caius Cestius is now in the 
midst of a network of tramways which quite destroys 
its dignity. It marks the spot where Papal Rome per- 
mitted Protestants to bury their dead. At the foot of the 
Pyramid, which is built of brick coated with marble 
and is about one hundred and twenty-five feet high, is 
the old Protestant cemetery, one of the most interest- 
ing spots, to the foreigner, in Rome. 

The grave of the poet Keats is here, and on the stone 
is the pathetic inscription 


Here lies one whose name was 
writ in water, February 24, 1821 


Among the tombs is one said to contain the heart of 
the poet Shelley, whose drowned body, it will be re- 
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called, was burnt by his friends, Leigh Hunt and Tre- 
lawney, who found it upon the sea shore at Lerici. 

Leigh Hunt wrote the epitaph, as follows: 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, Cor Cordium, 
Natus IV, Aug. MDCCXCII. Aug. 1792 
Obit VIII, Jul. MDCCCXII. July 1812 

On the day during which I made my drawings of the 
old Pyramid, I had the driver of the ancient carrozzi 
take me out through the gate beyond the wall, into the 
country, where we at length came upon one of the 
wayside “Osterie,” or eating house, where we stopped 
for luncheon. No one, perhaps, knows better how to 
enjoy himself out of doors than the Roman. 

The ragged unkempt loafer suns himself beside the 
fountain, or dozes in any shady doorway which is to 
his liking, and when he awakens, knows well where to 
go for what he eats. 

Father, mother, and the children seek the streets on 
a holiday, strolling about happily for hours, or go out 
beyond the gates into the fields. 

Beyond the gates are many famous resorts for the 
humbler classes, and at these, they gather about the 
rough tables, and eat, drink, and are so merry and noisy 
as only Italians can be. 
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The roughest and most untidy looking place can, 
and does, often rise to surprising heights of excellence 
in food and service on demand. Always can one get 
freshly cooked and most palatable eggs and macaroni, 
of course cooked in oil; but this oil is most delicious 
in flavor—not at all the sort furnished in America. 
Added to this will be broiled young chicken, and a 
salad of lettuce, together with a bottle of “Castelli 
Romani,” or the white “Frascati” ; than these there are 
perhaps none better. 

All the long summer day of a “festa” the benches 
and chairs outside every eating house and wine shop are 
filled with crowds of the people all bent upon a good 
time, and enjoying themselves as harmlessly as they 
know how. 

This is not to say that there are no fights between 
the men and boys, but the police are in attendance and 
they know well how to keep these in hand. 

I saw behind one of these wayside “‘Osterie,” a huge 
open fireplace, at which a whole lamb was being 
roasted upon an iron spit, turned by a most pictur- 
esquely garbed peasant. 

The lamb was being roasted whole, stuffed with sage 
and onions, and all garlanded with festoons of green 
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leaves and trimmed with red peppers. I ate some of it 
and it was excellent. 

My bill for both of us, including the bottle of wine, 
was the equivalent of eighty-five cents in American 
money. 
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Che Catacombs ani 
the Ghetto 


HE Catacombs are the link between pagan 
Rome “drenched with the blood of the Saints,” 


and the Christian Rome which arose in the im- 
perial city from the ashes of her martyrs. 

Originally these underground passages were called 
“Coemeterium,” literally “sleeping places,” and the 
name “Catacumbus” came into use about the end of 
the third century. (Lanciani, Pagan and Christian 
Rome.) There are about forty-five of these burial 
places already exhumed, and they are for the most part 
found within the radius of two and three miles of the 
Aurelian wall, and in them sleep more than six million 
Christian martyrs. It has been calculated that the vast 
underground galleries, chambers and passages cover 
more than three hundred miles. These burial places of 
the early Christians were their only real property, un- 
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der the law which allowed every corporation its proper 
burial place, and this was respected and held inviolate 
even during the time of great persecution. 

Excavations which are now under way constantly 
lay bare these vast galleries which underlie the city, 
and in 1917 the workmen uncovered just outside the 
Porta Maggiore, forty-five feet below the street, a most 
remarkably perfect ancient temple in the form of a 
basilica, in which were splendid statuary, arms, and 
silver objects of priceless value together with skele- 
tons of animals and human beings. It is conjectured 
that this temple was the worshipping place of a 
heathen cult, or that it was used by the votaries of what 
is called ‘“‘The Black Art,” for the practice of their 
rites, for animals are not allowed in Christian 
churches. 

Beyond the Arch of Drusus, and by way of the Porta 
St. Sebastiano, is the Appian Way. All sacred ground 
is this, for beneath one’s feet is a perfect network of 
subterranean passages and galleries, which the guide- 
books claim, extend for five hundred and more miles. 
We are further informed that for the first three hun- 
dred years, “until the peace of the Church,” this was 
the ordinary place of burial, certain catacombs being 
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affliated, from the third century, with the ecclesiastical 
regions in the city. 

This was the rule until the fifth century, but after 
this date the Catacombs were places of pilgrimage for 
at least four hundred years. They remained unvisited 
and forgotten until the last of the nineteenth century, 
when De Rossi in his excavations laid bare the great 
cemetery of the Callistus, which contained the now 
famous Papal crypt. Whoever is so inclined may visit 
these gruesome chambers, if accompanied with an au- 
thorized guide, and a supply of “cerini’” (candles). 
The air in them is dry, mild and warm, and they are 
nearly all lighted by electricity. Here lie, tier upon tier, 
bodies of the ancient martyrs by the thousands who 
died during the first three centuries. 

The galleries are often excavated on various levels 
or “piani,” sometimes three or four, or more, one above 
the other, and often they cross each other. 

They are from three to four or five feet wide, and 
the walls on either side are pierced with horizontal 
niches, like shelves in a bookcase, and each of these 
niches contain dust, or bones or mummied bodies. 

Here and there are wider spaces for door openings, 
and in these are other graves. 
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Almost all of the catacombs are found in the region 
of the first and third milestones of the Aurelian Wall 
which was the limit of the ancient city of Rome, and 
was in obedience to the law which forbade burial 
within the city precincts. 

Early Christians did not bury their dead, but fol- 
lowed the example in the case of our Lord, who him- 
self was laid “in a tomb hewn out of the rock.” 

Perhaps for this reason the bodies of the martyrs 
were wrapped in linen and fine spices, before being 
placed in the cubicles. | 

De Rossi’s excavations laid bare twenty or more 
catacombs, some decorated with frescos and contain- 
ing seats for catechists; others recording Biblical 
scenes and events, and eloquent with inscriptions in 
the epigraphy of the first centuries, together with 
“graffiti” scratched on the walls, of names and pray- 
ers, and unique information of various sorts. Here 
one finds permanent record of Classical Rome, to- 
gether with Christianity and Judea. And here it may 
be said Rome, taking its religion from the Jew, 
“moulded the faith which the Chosen People had dis- 
carded into the greatest religious organization on 
earth.” 
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Another sort of buried temple may be explored in 
that quarter of Rome formerly known as the “Ghetto.” 
This word, according to my erudite friend and men- 
tor, is from the Hebrew “chat,” and means “scattered 
or cast off,” and this was the name given to the region 
apportioned to the Jews, and where they dwelt. 

One of the thoroughfares is the Via Montanara, and 
here up to the year 1887 was the center of the Jew’s 
quarter. They were first shut up here by the fanatical 
Dominican Pope Paul IV (1555-59), and were com- 
manded never to appear outside the walls, unless the 
men wore bright yellow hats, and the women long yel- 
low veils or shawls over their heads. The Latin name 
for the Ghetto was “Vicus Judaeorum,” and it was shut 
in by walls which extended from the Ponte Quatro 
Capito the Piazza del Pianto; this last was the ‘““Weep- 
ing place,” and so designated by them. 

According to Gregorovius, ‘““Those Jews who were 
shut up in the Ghetto were placed in possession of the 
dwellings of others.” | 

The houses in that quarter were the property of 
Romans, and some of them were inhabited by families 
of high station, as for instance the Boccapaduli. These 
remained the proprietors and the Jews only tenants. 
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These unfortunate people, as they were henceforth 
to live forever in these allotted streets, were of neces- 
sity to have a perpetual lease to defend them against 
a twofold danger—negligence on the part of the owner 
to announce to his Jewish tenant when his possession 
expired, or bankruptcy if the owner raised his rent. 
Thus originated a law which established that the 
Romans should remain in possession of the dwellings 
let to the Jews, but that the latter should hold the houses 
in fee form; that is, the expiration of a contract cannot 
be announced to a Jewish tenant, and so long as he 
pays the lawful rent, the rent can never be raised. The 
Jew at the same time may alter or enlarge the house 
as he chooses. 

This still existing law (1556) is called the “Jus 
Gazzaga.” 

By virtue of it a Jew is in hereditary possession of 
the house and can sell the lease to his relatives or others, 
and at the present day the possession of a “Jus Gaz- 
zaga,” or hereditary lease, means much wealth to 
the owner. Such a dowry is highly prized by the 
Jewish bridegroom who weds a maiden with a Jus 
Gazzaga. . 

“The Jews were kindly treated, we learn, by Sixtus 
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V, on the plea that they were “the family from whom 
came Christ,” and he allowed them to practise many 
trades, to have intercourse with Christians and to build 
libraries and synagogues. But his mild laws were all 
repealed by Clement VIII (Aldobrandini) 1592- 
1605; and Innocent XIII; all trade was forbidden 
them, except that of old clothes, iron and rags, “Stracci 
feracci” and such. To this Benedict XIV (Lam- 
bertini) added trade in drapery. 

“Under Gregory XIII (Buoncompagni, 1572-85), 
the Jews were forced to attend and hear a sermon every 
week in the church, first of S. Benedetto alla Regola, 
then in St. Angelo in Perscheria, and every Sabbath 
police were sent into the Ghetto to drive men, women 
and children into the church with whips.” 

This custom was abolished by Pope Pius IX, but the 
walls of the Ghetto remained, and its gates were regu- 
larly closed each night until Pius [IX removed the 
limits of the Ghetto, and furthermore revoked all of 
the oppressive laws against the Jews. 

The humane feeling with which he regarded this 
hitherto oppressed race is said to have been first evinced 
when, on the occasion of his placing liberal alms in 
the hands of a beggar, one of his attendants objected, 
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saying, “It is a Jew!” And the Pope replied, “What 
does that matter? It is a man!” 

In the narrow streets and alleys near the Pescheria 
is a small square, Piazza della Giudecca, and here is 
shown the remains of the Theater of Balbus, consist- 
ing of a few columns and some part of a wall. This 
was like the greater Theater of Marcellus, capable 
of holding a great multitude, some say as many as 
eleven thousand spectators. 

Farther on, and extending along the side of the 


Piazza della Scuole, is the vast Palazzo Cenci, which - 


was the residence of the famous Cenci family. This 
was the scene of many of the celebrated crimes and 
tragedies with which the name of this family is insep- 
arably connected. 

Keeping parallel with the river one passes the Portico 
of Octavia in his wanderings, and comes upon the 
scene of the most famous of the old markets, the Camp 
di Fiori, the dumping ground of most of the rubbish 
of the peddlers and venders who are descendants 
of the inhabitants of the Ghetto nearby, the limits of 
which were hardly more than a hundred yards away. 
On the stalls for the sale of second (third, fourth or 
fifth) hand clothing are piles of stuff, which seem 
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hardly worth handling, yet these keen eyed merchants 
do a good business, I am told. 

Here perhaps may be found the explanation of the 
poverty stricken appearance of the Italians of the lower 
class. None of these, it seemed to me, ever had a really 
new suit of clothes; at least I never yet saw one wear- 
ing one. 

These masses of rags seemed to me to be indescrib- 
ably filthy, and they must be practically indestructible, 
for they are passed on from wearer to wearer year in 
and year out. Here are corduroy, velveteen, serge, felt, 
wool, silk, satin and linen, in fact every conceivable 
fabric woven, and the demand and sale of this stuff is 
constant and profitable. 

Our people cannot realize how wretchedly poor the 
dwellers in these narrow, often noisome lanes and 
alleys are, unless they could see it with their own eyes. 
With us we have no such population, even in the slums 
of New York. 

The streets leading from the Campo di Flori, the 
Via della Scropa, and the Via Ripetta are wretched in- 
deed, and the conditions of existence must be deplor- 
able. ‘ 

I did not explore any of the houses beyond the hall- 
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ways, which are thronged with noisy children and 
frowsy women. 

I am told that the families are very large in the 
cramped quarters, and that living expenses are con- 
stantly mounting while the wages of the men have gen- 
erally been reduced since the stabilization of the lira 
(November, 1927), at 18 to the dollar. Hence it occurs 
that the semi-independent workmen are driven to the 
most desperate lengths to earn a living. Factories are 
rare in Rome, and when the proprietors of some of these, 
because of the inability to sell their products, attempted 
to shut down, the Government commanded them, un- 
der pain of arrest and imprisonment, to continue to 
manufacture the goods which they could not sell. 

The Roman artisan is thrifty, hard-working, and, as 
a rule, good humored. He takesa real pride in his work, 
working at it early and late without protest. He can 
live on almost nothing, and does so, but even with all 
this thrift, he can now hardly make both ends meet. 
This state of affairs, so I am credibly informed, extends 
throughout the whole country. 

On the other hand the people, almost without excep- 
tion, believe in Mussolini and accept his ruling with 
faith. 
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HE famous red granite obelisk which stands be- 
fore St. Peter’s was brought from Heliopolis by 


Caligula in a great ship which is described by 
_ Pliny in his writings as being ‘from Ostia.” 

It was at first used in the circus of Nero, but was 
finally brought to its present location by Sixtus V, in 
the year 1586. 

Domenico Fontana was entrusted with the task of 
removing the great needle which is estimated to weigh 
nine hundred and sixty-three thousand five hundred 
and thirty-seven Roman pounds. 

Eight hundred men, one hundred and fifty horses, 
and forty-six cranes were required to move it from its 
base in the circus of Nero to its place in the Piazza St. 
Peter’s. 

_ Asarule the Piazza is thronged with masses of mov- 
ing people, but because of its great area it does not 
seem crowded. 
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What an inspiring sight it is to the stranger! Espe- 
cially upon one of the “festa” days when the soldiery 
in their ornate uniforms, and the waving flags of green, 
white and red, bearing the white cross, add just the 
right color to the scene. 

On such an occasion there are thousands of peas- 
ants from the Campagna, and from the mountain fast- 
nesses beyond where they toil and strive for such miser- 
able existence. 

Strangely enough, on these “festa” days they are as’ 
merry and noisy as if they had not a care in the world. 

These people are clad in most brilliant colored 
jackets and shawls, and they spot the great piazza with 
kaleidoscopic color. From a side street emerges a band 
of pilgrims clad in most curious capes of what seems 
to be oil cloth, the men bearing in their hands long 
iron-shod poles, and the women wearing short skirts 
striped with brilliant green, red, violet, blue, and 
white; wearing long heavy silver earrings in their ears, 
their abundant hair neatly coiled and all shining with 
grease or oil. In their hands they carry large open um- 
brellas of brown, blue, and purple cloth, with heavy 
horn handles, to protect them from the fierce rays of 
the sun. 
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In these scorching rays the great square basks in 
alluring magnificence, and its noble proportions are 
fully disclosed. 

Viewed from the top of the left hand colonnade 
where I worked upon my drawing, the tall obelisk sent 
a slim shadow across the circle like the gnomon of a 
huge sun dial. 

The fountains on either hand sent up massive jets of 
crystal whiteness sparkling in the hot sunshine. 

Between the marching pilgrims with their white and 
gold silken banners, there was a long stretch of daz- 
zling pavement stretching to the flight of unsheltered 
steps before the great church with its forest of col- 
umns. 

There are knots of peasants in pilgrimage gathered 
here and there by the hundreds and packed compactly, 
resembling great patches of chrysanthemums or sun- 
flowers, and the sight of these patches of color in mo- 
tion is most curious. 

The facade of St. Peter’s certainly looks to be all of 
its three hundred and fifty-seven feet wide, and it seems 
to exceed its given height of one hundred and forty- 
four feet. 

From where I sat at work the splendid balustrade 
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bearing the statue of the Saviour and the Twelve 
Apostles, seemed like the pattern in a fine piece of lace 
work, and the great height of the columns could not 
be realized until I measured them by the masses of pil- 
grims who were constantly mounting the wide steps 
and vanishing in the doorway, beneath the loggia 
where the Pope is crowned, and whence he pronounces 
the Easter benediction. The wide flight of steps, which 
is black with the pilgrims and flecked with spots of 
brilliant color in the costumes of the penitents, 1s 
flanked with statues of St. Peter by De Fabris, and St. 
Paul by Tadolini. 

Closing the vestibule which has five entrances, is, 
on the left hand, a statue of Charlemagne by Cornac- 
chini, and on the right, one by Bernini, of Constantine. 

Giotto’s celebrated “mosaic of the Navicella” over 
the main entrance, which is so hard to view, is so placed 
(according to Mrs. Elliot’s “Historical Pictures”) 
“because of the custom of pagan converts of turning 
round to venerate the sun before entering a church.” 

As Goethe says, “in this Church one learns how art 
as well as nature can set aside every standard of meas- 
urement,” for its enormous size, and the height of the 
statues does away with the impression of its magni- 
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tude. It is only by closely observing the living moving 
multitude of figures swarming in the square and on 
the marble steps before it, that one can form a correct 
idea of its colossal dimensions. : 

The obelisk of the Lateran in the Piazza of San Gio- 
vanni, is not only the tallest of all the obelisks in Rome, 
but it is also the oldest of them all, for it was mentioned 
by the translators of hieroglyphics as being of the year 
1740 B.C. and erected to the memory of Pharaoh 
Thothmus IV, in the temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, 
and afterwards at Alexandria from whence it was re- 
moved to Rome by Constantius, son of Constantine, to 
ornament the circus maximus. 

Fontana removed it to its present site on order of 
Pope Sixtus V. 

In setting it up here, it fell; and was broken into 
three pieces which were joined together so unskillfully 
that a large part had to be cut away, but even so, it 
remains the tallest of all the obelisks of Rome. 

The word Lateran is said to mean “Toad in a stone.” 

The obelisk of the Trinita de’ Monti, is on the ter- 
race, “La Passeggiata,” and was erected there as late 
as 1822 by Pius VII, who had it brought to Rome 
from the Church of St. Croce in Gerusalemme. 
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This is the spot so beloved by poets and painters, 
who thronged the Trinita to hear the nuns sing from 
the organ gallery of the Church. | 

Behind the Pantheon is the Piazza della Minerva, 
where a small obelisk was erected by Bernini in 1667. 
This was on the back of a rudely formed elephant, and 
the obelisk is the same as the one now in front of this 
old structure. 

The hieroglyphs on this obelisk show that it dates 
from Hophres, king of the twenty-fifth dynasty. 

In the center of the beautiful Pincio garden is an 
obelisk in honor of Hadrian and his Empress Sabina, 
and to their beloved Antinous, who was drowned in the 
Nile A. D. 131. | 

The obelisk of the Piazza del Popolo was brought 
to this spot in 1589 and erected by Sixtus V, in honor 
of Apollo. 

That in the Piazza della Rotunda was discovered in 
the Campus Martius. This spot, in which is a quaint 
old fountain, has been for years the gathering place 
and market for bird fanciers. 

At the top of the steep hill of the Esquiline is an 
obelisk placed here by Fontana on order of Sixtus V. 
It is said to be one of the two which were used to guard 
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the entrance to the Mausoleum of Augustus, and 
brought from Egypt by Claudius. 

The red granite obelisk in the Piazza of the Monte 
Cavalla, is ninety-five feet high with its base, and 
erected in 1781 by Antinori. At its base are the colossal 
figures which were found in baths of Constantine, rep- 
resenting the Dioscuri Castor and Pollox reining in 
their horses, although other authorities believe the fig- 
ures represent the young philosophers Phidias and 
Praxiteles. 

In the center of the Piazza Navona, a vast oblong 
square, there are three remarkable fountains by Ber- 
nini and one has an obelisk brought from the circus 
of Maxentius. It is in honor of Domitian, and on rough 
rocks supporting it are Tritons or the figures of gods, 
said to represent the rivers Nile, Ganges, Danube, and 
Rio de la Plata. 

In the Piazza Monte Citorio is an obelisk which is 
named “‘obeliscus Solaris” (sun dial). Brought from 
Campus Martius, by Augustus, it came originally 
from Heliopolis, where it was erected in honor of 
Psammeticus I, according to the hieroglyphics. 

The small obelisk at the railway station was found 
near St. Stefano del Cacco, and was erected here in 
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honor of the memory of the soldiers killed at Dagola, 
Africa, in 1887. 

In the grounds of the Villa Mattei is a lovely garden 
filled with the remains of ancient columns and stat- 
uary, is an obelisk. This, when being erected, fell upon 
one of the workmen cutting off his arm, which, said the 
custode, ‘‘remained in the Foundation.” 


I do not know if these strange shafts of scarred stone 
all wrought with hieroglyphics impress others as they. 
have the present writer. 

These trophies of the Imperial armies of Rome, 
filched from the hands of the Nile to ornament the 
squares of the Eternal City; witnesses of the achieve- 
ments of a mighty power that existed centuries before 
Romulus and Remus played in the straw of the hut on 
Tiber’s bank, and now surmounted with the sacred em- 
blem of Christianity. 
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AD it not been for the cultured pontiffs who 
b brought to Rome the best of architects, paint- 
ers, and sculptors of an artistically adventurous 
period, it is quite improbable that the noble families, 
for whom the Palazzi were designed and erected, 
would have departed greatly from the models of the 
fortified castles in which they had established them- 
selves among the Imperial ruins up to that period. 
Selection is difficult, but the more famous of these are: 
the Vatican, Borghese, Barberini, Capitol, Corsini, 
Colonna, Rospigliosa, Sciarra, and Spada. 

The Borghese is one of the most magnificent of all, 
begun in 1590 by Cardinal Deza from designs by Mar- 
tino Lunghi, it was finished by Paul V, who was 
Camillo Borghese, in 1603-21. Under the Papal rule, 
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the Borghese resided here in princely magnificence. 
It contains such priceless treasures as Titian’s “Sacred 
and Profane Love,” and is an immense edifice built 
around four sides of a quadrangle. 

The entrance is from the street into a large court- 
yard which is surrounded by a corridor with lofty 
arches supporting a second series of arches above 
them. 

In the picture gallery hangs Raffael’s “Descent from 
the Cross,”and this alone suffices to qualify the entire 
collection. 

From the noise and bustle of the streets, one may 
seek refuge in the wondrous gardens of this Palace, 
where there are groves of ilex and cypress, with shady 
walks, and great marble fountains which are most 
alluring. 

The noble Barberini Palace is on the top of the hill 
above the Piazza del Tritone. Urban VIII built it from 
the plans of Carlo Maderno, but it was finished long 
after that by Bernini in 1640. | 

Here in its old garden was the celebrated Barberini 
pine tree, shown in many engravings and etchings, 
which was cut down in 1872. Guido Reni’s picture of 
‘Beatrice Cenci, drawn in the prison of the Torre 
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Sarella, is in the collection, and also that of Lucrezia, 
the wife of Francesco Cenci, by Scipione Caetani. 

The stones for the Barberini palace were quarried 
from the Colosseum by order of Pope Urban VIII, 
who had the bronze plates torn from the roof of the 
Pantheon, as before related, to be recast for the im- 
mense “baldacchino” in St. Peter’s. 

During his stay in Rome, it is known that Milton 
occupied rooms in this palace, and here, overlooking 
the garden, he must have often sat musingly charmed 
by its mystery and beauty. 

There is the Villa Doria, and the heights of the Jani- 
culum where stands the impressive statue of Garibaldi. 

Beneath the hilltop of the Janiculum is the magnifi- 
cent pile of the Palazzo Corsini. Whoever cares to 
climb its really imposing double flight of steps will 
reach the entrance to the sumptuous apartments from 
which is an unrivaled view of Rome. 

And if one cares to read his guide-book he will learn, 
if he did not already know, that in the court below in 
the year 1797 (Joseph Bonaparte was then the French 
Ambassador) during a dispute of some sort between 
the Papal dragoons and the French guards, a fight en- 
sued in which blows were interchanged. General 
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Duphot, who was engaged to the sister-in-law of Bona- 
parte, endeavored to quell the fight, and was instantly 
killed by a bullet. The French Ambassador at once left 
Rome. 

General Berthier invaded the city with a French 
army, and Pope Pius VI was taken prisoner by the 
French. 

The size of the Palace is enormous, and contains a 
number of rooms beyond belief. It is said that the small- 
est of the apartments consists of forty rooms. | 

The great library contains a collection of mss. and 
incunabula, which formed the hobby of Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini, and some fifty thousand books 
from famous presses, among which is a Hebrew Bible 
of an early date, said to be a soncino, and other like 
treasures of interest to bibliophiles. 

The visitor is appalled at the wealth of the collec- 
tions of art and literature in these palaces, detailed de- 
scription of which is quite impossible within the lim- 
its of one volume, even if one were qualified for the 
task. 

These palaces, which are examples of the first class 
in every phase of the Renaissance, except perhaps of 
its earliest, are still the great feature of modern Rome, 
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and their importance may be judged by trying to imag- 
ine the city without them. 

They make Imperial Rome what it is, and as before 
stated, had it not been for the number of cultured pon- 
tiffs who collected here that wondrous body of the best 
painters, architects, and sculptors of what may be 
styled an artistically adventurous epoch, it is improb- 
able that the great families for whom the “palazzi” 
were designed and built would have departed from 
the type of military strongholds and castles, in which 
they dwelt up to that time—among the Imperial 
ruins. 

The word palace, we are reminded, is derived from 
the word palatine, and here rises before one’s inner 
vision, those splendors in marble and granite which are 
still to be seen in imperishable Rome. Once seen they 
are forever unforgetable. One of these great palaces, if 
not the largest, is so quite hidden away that one does 
not immediately grasp its immense proportions, which 
are, so it is said, more than two-thirds the size of St. 
Peter’s, and capable of accommodating one thousand 
occupants. This is the Palazzo Doria which faces the 
Corso on the east. 

The picture galleries are, as every one knows, world 
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famed for the greatest examples of the most famed 
painters. 

Here is the portrait of Pope Innocent X, by Velas- 
quez, which ranks among the most celebrated in the 
world. Enumeration of its other treasures is quite im- 
possible here for lack of space. Let us, for variety, take 
the walk down the Corso which may be said to be 
a backward résumé of the art of the Renaissance pe- 
riod. 

The two churches at the entrance are the only monu- 
ments in Rome of the style of the Empire; then there 
are several others in the baroche style, after which one 
comes upon the splendid Palazzo Sciarra, built in 
1603 from the designs of Flamino Ponzio, with an ad- 
mirable portico, and containing many treasures, but 
the best of these, it is said, have been removed by the 
present government. 

Formerly a few of the piers and arches of Aqua 
Vergine were in the courtyard of this old palace, which 
fronts on the Piazza Sciarra, where the Roman popu- 
lace shot down a priest, when the French army under 
Oudinot were entering the city. 

Farther on one enters the broad Piazza Venezia, 
with its glorious fortress of that name, austere, stately, 
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immovable, and gaining by contrast with the construc- 
tion opposite. 

This is that blazing white monument to Victor 
Emanuel II, the admiration of the tourists who hail it 
as the most stupendous (as it is the most pretentious) 
modern contribution to the architecture of the Eternal 
City. 

The Palazzo Savorelli, for many years the residence 
of “the pretender,” Charles Edward, who died here in 
1788, was formerly known as the Palazzo Muti-Pap- 
pazzuri and the home of Tolla. On the side of this 
palace was the ancient fire brigade of Rome. Nearby 
in the Church of Santi Apostoli, is buried the young 
Countess Savorelli, of whom Edmond About wrote 
under the name of Tolla. 

The brothers of Napoleon I, Joseph and Lucien, 
and the Roman Princes Bonaparte form the fusion of 
the two lines of the family. The mother of Napoleon I, 
Laetitia Bonaparte—who was ‘Madame Mére”’— 
died on February 2, 1836, in the Palazzo Bonaparte on 
the Piazza di Venezia, and opposite is the Palazzo 
Torbonia, admired by some, and spoken of with con- 
tempt by others, perhaps because of envy. 

Built by Fontana in 1650, for the family of Bolo- 
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quetti, it was sold to a Roman banker of humble birth 
named Torbonia, who, amassing a fortune, bought the 
title and the estate of the Duca di Bracciano. 

It contains the furniture and fittings of an old and 
typical Roman palace. 

The ancient castellated palace of the Republic of 
Venice, on the corner of the Piazza di Venezia, was 
erected by Giuliano da Majano, in 1468, with stone 
and columns taken from the Colosseum. Paul II au- 
thorized it, and it became his residence. 

On the fall of the Republic it passed into the hands 
of Austria, and for many years it has been the resi- 
dence of the Austrian ambassador. | | 

Two armorial bears in stone mark the entrance of 
the Palazzo Savelli, on the Via Sarelli. This is now the 
property of the Orsini-Gravina family, which proudly 
claims descent from a Roman senator of A.D. 1200. 
The princes Orsini and Colonna, in their quality as 
attendants on the royal throne (principe assistenti 
al Seglio) take precedence of all other Roman no- 
bles. 

There is a quadrangular small garden which con- 
tains some orange trees; there are fine antique foun- 
tains in splendid preservation; and great beds of 
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flowers with an abundance of vines climbing the walls. 

From the windows of the upper story there is a fine 
view over the whole country beyond the Tiber, Monte 
Mario and St. Peter’s, and indeed almost as far as the 
Aventine. | 

In 1615, Carlo Moderno, a great craftsman and 
architect, was commissioned by the Duca Asdrubal 
Mattei to build him a worthy palace on the site of the 
Circus of Flaminius. 

This now contains some splendid painted ceilings 
by the painters Albani; Romanelli; Domenichino; 
Lafranco; Pietro da Cortona; Guercino; and the Cav. 
d’ Arpino. The ceilings have been most remarkably 
cared for, and the colors seem as fresh as when painted 
more than three hundred years ago. The greater part 
of the pictures which were formerly here, have been 
removed to another palazzo, but the courtyard is em- 
bellished with a collection of sculpture, bas-reliefs, and 
amphora of remarkable value. 

In this fragmentary list of the palazzi of Rome, the 
discriminating reader will find many omissions, but it 
is hoped by the present writer that this incompleteness 
will only serve to whet and stimulate his interest in 
these matchless halls and gardens. 
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My learned friend and guide conducted me down 
the Via Tritone to the Palazzo Chigi, on the Piazza 
Colonna. All bare and somber on the outside as it 1s, 
it encloses glories within its walls. Here the great 
Benito Mussolini, “I] Duce,” receives his visitors in a 
large, almost empty room which is paved with large 
flagstones, and all hung with magnificent tapestries, 
containing a row of benches against the wall, and a 
plain black desk in the farther corner against the tall 
window, where he governs Italy with the cordial con- 
sent of the King. 

There is a balcony high up over the entrance out- 
side, and the writer of these random notes, here among 
the hills of New England, recalls that evening in Rome 
when he found the great square filled with eager people 
of all classes, and feels again the thrill as a great hoarse 
murmur which rose to a staccato roar, when the small 
heavily built man came out upon the balcony of the 
Chigi palace, and there sounded the loud, rather sweet 
toned voice which rang out over the heads of the wait- 
ing eager multitude, the magic formulae of promise 
which has so won the hearts of the people of Italy. “Il 
Duce.” 

In these old streets I have wandered each day from 
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early morning to the hot noon hour, filling my sketch 
book with notes, which now as I con them here in my 
New England studio seem priceless, so well do they 
recall the magic of the past. 

It is perhaps the gatherings of the people about the 
old fountains in the crowded squares which most in- 
terest me. 

In one of my sketches in the sketch book which lies 
open before me as I write these lines, is a group of 
women about a marble basin, half of which is in the 
shadow of an archway. Water pours from jets at the 
four corners, where the women and girls are filling 
jars and pitchers of brown and green earthenware, and 
one of them has a polished copper “colla” of fine shape. 

She holds herself with the erect poise of a caryatid, 
with the jar filling itself with the sparkling cold water. 

A young fellow is leaning against the wall near her 
in an attitude of grace common to these people. He is 
chatting with her, but she seems indifferent. I recall 
how she lifted the jar, as it overflowed, to the pad on 
her head and slowly walked away with that swaying of 
the hips so characteristic of Italian women. 

The sketch also recalls to me the two priests who 
came out of the shaded court, and paused where some 
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urchins were playing “testa e croce” (head or cross) 
with much noise and gesticulation. Two of them came 
to blows because one would not yield the coin he had 
lost, and the row continued until one of the priests 
boxed his ears. 

Propped against the ocher colored wall, all gilded 
with the sunlight, was a row of tattered beggars, who 
were contentedly smoking cigarettes; obviously they 
did not consider their lot a hard one, and the thought 
impressed me as I watched them, that there is more to 
be said for the simple pleasures of sense and the con- 
tentment of these people whom we regard as unfor- 
tunates, than moralists would have us believe, and that 
for example’s sake it may be well, occasionally at least, 
to consider the uncostly delights of sunshine and color, 
and ease of mind in such places as this, far from eager 
turmoil and disappointments, where there are other 
and more natural ways of living, and where it is made 
easy for one to spend long days, undisturbed by rest- 
lessness, without regret or longing, and content with 
the various small happenings offered by leisure, ask- 
ing only that the sun should shine and the seasons run 
their course as the “Bon Dieu” wills. This was the 
afternoon when I first explored the old Cenci palace 
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situated in an obscure corner of Rome and near the 
ancient quarter of the Jews. There is a court in one 
part of the palace supported by columns, and orna- 
mented with beautiful friezes and bas-reliefs of re- 
markable workmanship. 

This was the scene of the many terrible crimes and 
tragedies committed by the wicked Count Cenci. 

This man, “Francesco Cenci, the head of the family, 
was a man of such passions and of so ungovernable 
temper ; with a heart so depraved that he hesitated at no 
sort of crime.” (Whiteside’s Italy: Romana.) 

In order to marry the beautiful Lucretia Petroni, he 
poisoned his wife who was Princess Santa Croce, and 
his domestic cruelties to his unfortunate family, espe- 
cially to his three sons, Giacomo, Cristoforo, and 
Rocco, became so terrible and fiendish that they be- 
sought Clement VIII, who was then Pope, to protect 
them, but it is recorded that he refused to aid them, 
rebuking them as rebels against paternal author- 
ity. 

Margherita, one of his daughters, being sought in 
marriage by a young man of respectable lineage, ac- 
cepted him and they were married by the Pope. In the 
rage and discomfiture of Cenci, he wreaked his ven- 
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geance upon the remaining children. ‘““The younger 
daughter Beatrice he confined in a solitary chamber, 
to which no one else was admitted, and beat and 
starved her. His two sons Cristoforo and Rocco were 
assassinated by an unknown enemy, and when he re- 
ceived the news he expressed the utmost joy, declaring 
that no money of his should purchase masses for their 
souls, and that no peace could be his, until his wife, 
and all his children were in their graves.” 

Oriental in his tastes and pursuits, he was an amorist _ 
for whom platonic alliance had no charm, and there 
are various tales recounted of ladies seized and tor- 
tured because they would not yield to him, and of 
others who endeavored to make themselves unattrac- 
tive in his sight, so that they might escape his attentions. 

The curious reader can find the details in White- 
side’s story. How he so long escaped punishment for 
his crimes is incomprehensible, but at last fate over- 
took him. His relatives were his bitterest enemies, and 
he was continually spied upon and betrayed by those 
few whom he trusted. 

Even as a boy he was always violent and impetuous 
and cruel, ever suspicious and distrustful; he made 
craft and perfidy his weapons, feigning forgetfulness 
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of any injury until the moment of vengeance came to 
him; taught himself the art of dissembling so that none 
could tell his mind, and treated none with greater favor 
for the time being than those upon whose injury or 
death he had already determined. 

Intermingled with this career of vice, perfidy, and 
bloodshed, is the almost unbelievable passion for his 
own daughter, whom he persecuted until she was for 
a time deprived of her reason. “One day a servant Mar- 
z10, whose betrothed had been seized, mistreated, and 
murdered by Francesco, roused in the night by the 
screams of Beatrice, the daughter, burst into the room 
and rushing upon his master dealt him a terrible blow 
with a dagger in the neck, exclaiming, ‘I murder thee, 
assassin of thy own blood.’ 

“But Francesco Cenci arose uninjured, to the hor- 
ror of Marzio, who imagined that only a demon could 
avert such a blow, not knowing that Francesco always 
wore beneath his shirt, even in bed, a coat of chain 
mail covering his entire body.” But at length this mon- 
ster met his just fate, for we read: 

“Francesco Cenci was murdered in his sleep. Mar- 
zio placed a large nail or iron bolt on his right eye, 
whereupon Olympio with one blow of a hammer drove 
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it straight into the brain of Francesco; thus perished 
this demon. 

“The deed thus accomplished, Marzio and Olympio 
wrapped the body in a sheet and carried it to a small 
pavilion at the end of the terrace overlooking the or- 
chard. From this height they cast it down in order that 
it might appear that whilst walking on the terrace the 
count had slipped and had fallen on one of the 
branches of a tree, which piercing through his eye to 
the brain had caused his death. . . . In a day or two 
the funeral took place, and immediately the family re- 
turned to Rome. 

“Giacomo took possession of the palace, and Bea- 
trice daily improved in health of body and mind. Soon, 
however, the suspicious circumstances of Count 
Cenci’s death excited attention; the body was exhumed 
and examined, and the inhabitants of Petretta placed 
under arrest when a washerwoman deposed that she 
had received bloody sheets from one of the inhabitants 
oi the castle—she thought from Beatrice—the day 
after the murder. . . . Marzio was arrested and con- 
fessed the crime, though when confronted with Bea- 
trice he proclaimed her innocence of it, and declared 
her incapable of crime. . . . The whole Cenci family 
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were thrown into prison and put to the torture. Gia- 
como, Bernardo, and Lucrezia, unable to endure the 
tortures of the rack, confessed at once.” 

Then follows the circumstantial account of the tor- 
ture of the Vigilia, which is too horrible to include 
here, and finally the details of the execution in the 
prison of the Corte Savella, of Giacomo, Lucrezia, and 
Beatrice, which are even worse. Near the statue of 
St. Paul, according to custom, were placed three biers, 
each with four lighted torches. In these were laid the 
bodies of the victims. . . . On that same night the 
bodies were interred, the corpse of Beatrice clad in 
the dress she wore on the scaffold was borne covered 
with garlands of flowers to the church of San Pietro 
in Montorio, and buried at the foot of the altar before 
Raffaelle’s celebrated picture of the Transfiguration. 

Here one may wander through these old passages 
and chambers where dwelt this unfortunate creature. 
Perhaps moralists, anxious to prove that the way of 
mortals is hard, say that beauty dies, but they err, for 
beauty is immortal. The habitation of a lovely woman 
never loses the enchantment she has cast over it, her 
comeliness lingers in the empty chambers like unto a 
subtle fragrance; and centuries after her very bones 
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have crumbled to dust, it is her presence alone that is 
felt, her footfall that is heard in fancy upon the marble 
floors. From the windows I saw a flock of wild geese 
flying northwards in long lines that met in a triangle 
against the cloudless sky and presently they were lost 
to view. There was boxwood in the garden below where 
she had walked, and tropical plants with rich flowers 
of gold and deep crimson and purple. Tall cypress 
framed a vista, the trees erect as a life without blemish, 
but the palms below hung down with a meekness and 
grace that was pathetic. 
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VENTURE to suggest that no one who is inter- 
ested in splendid old palaces and gardens should 
leave Rome until he has seen and explored the 


I 


Villa of Hadrian at Tivoli. 
The approach from below along the melancholy 


road, the Via Tiburtina, is not at all promising, and not 
even when one reaches the gateway is there much more 
to be seen than that noble avenue of stately poplars 
planted by Braschi two hundred or more years ago. 

When one reaches the hilltop, however, there is 
ample compensation for the journey. Hadrian is said 
to have profited by what he saw during his travels, and 
here is all that remains of the result, which must have 
been of prodigious extent and labor. 

The many guidebooks, most of them excellent, de- 
scribe the ruins better than could any effort of the 
present writer. 

What each visitor should do perhaps is to read all 
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that he can or cares to of these guidebooks, and then 
try to visualize the place before he goes there. There 
are the gigantic walls below the Stoa Poikile, where 
the quarters and cubicles of the slaves, and the remains 
of the heating system will perhaps interest engineers. 

Or the cryptoporticus, which the attendant tells me 
was so constructed that Hadrian might sit there unsus- 
pected, and “‘listen in” upon what the Imperial Guards 
were talking about. 

There is the circular natatorium, the Emperors’ 
swimming bath, with its curious island in the middle, 
where, the custode or guide will inform you, some re- 
markably beautiful fragments of cerulean and lapis 
mosaics, portions of the ancient pavement beneath the 
sod, are found. 

And there are many patches left of the old marble 
pavement, and much of the mosaics, in the small chapel 
of Antinoiis and in the chambers near the central 
garden. 

Lovely slopes lead into Tivoli where one may spend 
the morning profitably, and the walk through the pic- 
turesque town and down by the Temple of the Siby] is 
well worth while, for in the town was a restaurant 
where a luncheon, worthy of Lucullus, was served by 
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an accomplished cook for a nominal price which I 
hesitate to name. 

In this sylvan spot one may remain beside the cas- 
cades of Anio, which help to conjure up those scenes 
of yore so picturesquely described by the poets. 

Perhaps the Villa Borghese is the most beautiful of 
all the famous show places, with its splendid avenues 
of great dark cypress trees, and flowery lawns, where 
one would not be at all surprised to see the troops of 
ancient Fauns disporting themselves. 

In the wooded spaces there are fountains splashing 
in moss covered basins where shaggy nude statuary is 
half hidden in the water weeds, and the cascades tumble 
among the cunningly arranged rocks. The result is 
an ideal landscape that seems to have originated in the 
mind of a poet and is seen nowhere else save in these 
princely residences in and about Romeand which must 
have required generations to produce. 

Scattered here and there with consummate artifice 
stand ancient altars with Roman inscriptions that one 
longs to decipher, and old statues all gray with cor- 
rosion, some of them fallen and half covered with 
moss. } | 
In the vistas of the woody paths are terminal figures 
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of goddesses, and graceful columns of marble, or por- 
ticoes of granite, where the flowers and weeds entwine 
themselves. 

Here is the seclusion for which one sometimes 
craves, and all within a few minutes walk from the 
Porta del Popolo. 

John Evelyn, the diarist, wrote of it as “The Elysium 
of delight,” in 1644. 

The Villa Borghesiae Pincianae, as it was called, 
was founded by Cardinal Scipio Caffarelli Borghese 
and his uncle Paul V, for the people of Rome. | 

The decorations here in some of the rooms are said 
to be by two Scotchmen, Hamilton and Moore, and 
also by Hackaert, a German, who was a pupil of Le 
Soeur, in 1784. 

In the halls and galleries are many interesting 
statues, and paintings, which are pronounced by many 
authorities to be “the best private collection in the 
world.” | 

Among these is the “Entombment” by Raffaelle, 
the last work of this painter before he went to Rome. 
It is said that the picture at the Vatican named, “Faith, 
Hope, and Charity,” formed the “predella” for this 
great composition which is described as “the crown of 
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all artistic productions, the flower of Raffaelle’s sacred 
art.’ | 

The Villa of Claude Lorraine, the painter who lived 
in Rome in the Tempietto at the top of the Steps of the 
Trinita, is on the farther bank of the Tiber, approached 
by the road which was called “Poussin’s Walk” be- 
cause he frequently used the panorama in his paint- 
ings. 

Many new and uninteresting buildings which have 
been erected hereabouts have completely destroyed the 
classic landscape so beloved by generations of paint- 
ers and poets. 

The greater part of the Villa Papa Giulo, which 
has an extremely interesting cloister connected with it, 
has been removed, so it is said, but there is here a 
museum of Etruscan antiquities founded by Faleri, 
and there are several rooms with ceilings most richly 
decorated and painted by Taddeo Zucchero. The 
building of this palace and the designing of its gallery 
with its splendid stairway leading to the platform and 
terrace was the favorite occupation of Pope Julius III. 
It was never completed. From the terrace and gallery 
one had an extended view of the windings of the Tiber 
and the whole of Rome from Monte Mario. 
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On one of the slopes of Monte Mario, the ancient 
Mons Vaticanus, is the Villa Millini, now closed to 
public view. The Villa is in very bad repair, but stands 
on a terrace amid a grove of stately cypresses. For- 
merly it had a splendid avenue of ilex, and from the 
terrace there was a magnificent view over Rome. 

At present the fortifications of the city erected by 
the government occupy the whole extent of the 
grounds, and admission is denied to tourists. 

On the garden hillside stands, or stood (for I did not 
see it), the celebrated ancient pine tree of Monte 
Mario, on which Wordsworth wrote a sonnet. 

The Villa Medici is reached by a terraced road, be- 
neath which are the catacombs of St. Felix. Here was 
established in 1801, the French Academy for Art Stu- 
dents, founded by Louis XIV. 

The famous Villa of Lucullus, who gained his enor- 
mous wealth as a general in the Imperial Roman ar- 
mies in Asia, was during the early times a part of 
Pincio garden, andhere Lucullus entertained at his his- 
toric feast both Pompey and Cicero, who were invited 
simply to “sup” in the hall of Apollo. The grounds are 
laid out in paths bordered with box hedges, and there 
are splendid alleys of great trimmed ilex trees, with 
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lovely vistas, and in front of the Villa are great beds of 
roses surrounding the fountains, where one may gaze 
over the city and the Campagna all girdled by the hills. 

The terrace looks down upon the Villa Borghese, 
has a statue of Rome of colossal size, and also a number 
of antique sarcophagi, and the part of the Villa at the 
side is considered to be the work of Michael Angelo. 

The garden walks are in the ancient Roman fashion, 
which allowed no tree to grow in its own way, but 
forced them into fantastic forms, whereby they were 
trained into doorways, arches, and the figures of lions 
and peacocks. 

Behind the Villa are many statues, one of great in- 
terest and beauty, and attributed to a Greek sculptor, 
Scopas. 

The Villa was built for Cardinal Ricci da Monte- 
pulciano, by Annibal Lippi in 1540, but soon there- 
after passed into the possession of the Medici family. 
Such are the countless treasures that the fact is im- 
pressed upon me that it is not possible for any one, 
save a resident of Rome, to know it, or to see one tenth 
part of what it has to offer. 

Unwise is he who tries to “do” the eternal city as a 
whole. It cannot be done. Better far to leave out nine 
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tenths of the ruins and three fourths of the churches 
than to have merely confused impressions of the whole. 

What for instance can be learned by those who rush 
through the Sistine Chapel, the Colosseum, St. Peter’s, 
and the Vatican in one morning. It is all a hopeless 
chaos. 

The squalid appearance of the modern streets of 
Rome goes far to neutralize the effect of its ancient 
monuments, and the grandeur of its history is dimmed 
by its modernity. 

It is only by living reflectively and intimately with 
these eternal masterpieces that one can realize their 
majestic serenity, their godlike grace, which will at 
length have the power to raise in him a new perception 
of beauty. It is only by returning again and again to 
some chosen masterpiece of either sculptor or paint- 
ing, that one can realize its full significance. 

Thus the very feeling of Rome will gain upon one, 
after visiting the same statue, the same painting, and 
the same building again and again, under varying cir- 
cumstances, one or the other becomes indelibly en- 
graved in one’s mind. 

Hawthorne was astonished to find, after his return 
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to America, “that our heartstrings have mysteriously 
attached themselves to the Eternal City, and are draw- 
ing us thitherward again, as if it were more familiar, 
more intimately our home, than even the spot where 
we were born.” 3 

And those who are in any way prejudiced reli- 
giously, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, will 
profit but little by Rome. It is not for such. 

The Villa d’Este seems the very acme of all villas, 
embracing the very flower of Italian gardening. 

Of flower beds there are practically none here, and 
the wondrous garden effects are produced by splendid 
vistas and terraces, which are arranged on a rather 
sharp slope from the terraces of which remarkable 
vistas are to be seen. 

The heavily wooded slope, and the nearer vistas are 
most artfully attained by either broad or narrow aisles 
cut through the dark trees, and it is suggested that the 
very best point of view for the general effect is from the 
approach below. The entire scheme of decoration is 
produced by stone and water, and the water is made to 
gush forth in every conceivable form and volume, now 
in tall thin jets of silver, and then in great bursts of 
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foamy, lather-like liquid which is sprayed among the 
tritons and nymphs amid the water plants and moss of 
the splendid marble basins. 

Here and there the water is made to soar heavenward 
in heavy columns, that seem made of mother of pearl 
against the gloomy dark background of trees and in 
unexpected places one comes upon swirling currents 
in ponds of emerald green bordered by marble blocks 
all cunningly set in the sward. 

Again it bursts in torrents above archways, and even 
upon the balustrades of splendid stairways of stone 
upon which are countless statues and busts which may 
or may not be ancient, but are certainly beautiful. 

I do not agree with some architectural critics who 
pronounce it all to be merely exceedingly clever and 
tricky. It seems to me to be a very successful attempt 
to visualize the gorgeous gardens of Domitian, Sallust, 
Lucullus, and the Scilli Glabriones which once were 
the wonder and pride of Rome. | 
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HERE is an ancient tradition concerning the 
Fountain of Trevi, relating that “whosoever 


€ 


in departing drinks of its waters, will never 
lack the power to return to Rome where’er he may 
be.” 

It derives its store of clear bubbling water from the 
source far beyond the Roman walls, and its quality 
is extolled throughout the town. Occupying the front 
of a great palace and adorned with sculptured niches 
and great marble groups of legendary figures, its chief 
feature is the god Neptune in his chariot drawn by 
great floundering sea horses, and attendant tritons 
blowing their conch shells in acclaim. 

The bas-relief is of Agrippa’s legendary virgin sur- 
rounded by the allegoric sisterhood who point out 
the precious source of the bubbling waters. In full play 
the great fountain must be a magnificent sight to be- 
hold, but it was under repair when I was there, and 
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only a thin stream, just sufficient to produce a flow, 
issued from the spout into the marble basin. 

The fountain occupies the whole facade, and there 
are great piles of broken rock in massive array, which 
look as if they had been thrown there by some pre- 
historic eruption, and had been simply utilized by the 
sculptor, so naturally has the design been contrived 
and carried out. The figure of Neptune is said to be the 
work of Pietro Bracci, under the order of Clement 
XII. The wide basin of the fountain, occupying the 
whole breadth of the Piazza, is of the noblest design 
and proportion. 

The Barcaccia Fountain, which is at the foot of the 
steps which lead from the Piazza di Spagna to the 
Church of the Trinita de’ Monti, is a stone boat com- 
memorating the ‘““Naumachia” of Domitian, which 
were the Naval Battles given in a huge artificial pond 
in the center of an amphitheater once occupying the 
whole space of the present Piazza. This place was the 
favorite resort of the English formerly, and here lived 
Thackeray, Browning, Shelley and many others famed 
in literature and art. The Piazza di Spagna was for 
many years the residence of the Spanish ambassador, 
who occupied the Palazzo di Spagna from which this 
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square derives its name. At the foot of the steps is still 
the flower market, “I fiorai di Piazza” remain as a 
tradition beloved in Rome, and although the costumes 
of the flower girls are no longer described by the old 
poets and painted by the artists, enough of the pictur- 
esque remains to charm one. 

The Fountain at the back of the Palace of the Sena- 
tor built by Boniface [X, at the foot of the staircase is 
a noble piece of work erected by Sixtus V, and adorned 
with statues of rich gods, and a figure of Minerva in 
porphyry which was found at Cori. 

In the grounds of the Villa Celimontana is what 
antiquarians describe as the “true Fountain of 
Egeria,” who had here “his mysterious meetings with 
the nymph.” 

Opposite the Church of Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, is 
the beautiful Fountain of the Medici, upon which 
looks down the temple now called The Temple of 
Vesta but supposed to have been either that of Mater 
Hatuta or the Aemilian Temple of Hercules. This 
Fountain is in splendid condition and its proportions 
are copied by architects, and reproduced by scores of 
enthusiastic painters, who likewise seek out the lovely 
little Fountain of the Tortoise (Tartarughe) in the 
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Piazza of that name, which was designed by Giacomo 
della Porta, with its charming group of boys by Tad- 
deo Landini, than which there is no finer in all Italy, 
in the estimation of the writer. 

The two great Fountains seen from the Piazza Rus- 
ticucci, where the great Raffaelle died, in the splendid 
square before St. Peter’s, sending aloft their glittering 
columns of spray in the sunlight, is a sight never to be 
forgotten. What a picture is here presented—above is 
the great gleaming dome, and below that wonderful 
embracing colonnade—the vast spaces on every hand | 
in which are moving pygmy figures bustling about, 
and in the center the solemn needle-like obelisk with its 
gilded surmounting cross shining in the fierce Roman 
sunlight. 

The Fountains of the Palazzo Farnese, “The most 
magnificent of all Roman palaces,” discharge their 
waters into basins of granite which were found in the 
Baths of Caracalla. The immense blocks of “traver- 
tine” used in the construction of the palace form a 
background of almost indescribable grandeur. These 
stones were plundered from the Colosseum, and from 
the old Theater of Marcellus. In the courtyard is the 
remarkable sarcophagus which once contained the 
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body of Cecilia Metella. Here the French ambassador 
lives in gloomy splendor. 

In the marvelous gardens of the Villa Borghese, out- 
side the Porta del Popolo, are many fountains in the 
midst of lovely groves, and in a seclusion that is not 
solitude, with soft turf beneath a more picturesque 
arrangement of venerable trees, than perhaps can be 
found anywhere else. There are great groves of ilex 
trees which seem to have remained as they are for ages, 
and there are whole avenues of cypresses whose dark 
forms spread mystic twilight over the dim green spaces 
beneath. 

The gardens here and there are all ablaze with scar- 
let and saffron, lapis and cerulean, pale violet and gold. 
There seems to be just enough of skillful gardening 
to prevent wilderness, and the result is an ideal land- 
scape. 

In the dark wooded openings there are innumerable 
fountains large and small, and here and there splendid 
marble basins, whose depths all festooned with vine 
and floating lily pads, mirror patches of blue sky. The 
result is a scene not to be found elsewhere save in some 
other of these princely Roman palaces and villas, for 
there are many such in and about Rome. , 
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There is a sort of school in the gardens where the 
Roman children are trained in body as well as mind. 
Here the young boy is taught amid ideal surroundings 
to live and honor his country and his flag. Nor is his 
artistic sense neglected, for his eye for form and color 
is trained by skillful painters and sculptors appointed 
by the state, and his intellect stimulated to assimilate 
the practical truths which cannot well be imparted in 
an ordinary school. 


All this augurs well, one would think, for the com- 


ing generations of Romans. 

What a privilege to be born in an old world city of 
tall stately palaces and ruins of unconscious beauty; 
of marble fountains and classic groves of cypresses. 

One would expect great art to spring anew in such 
surroundings and it is surprising indeed that it has not 
happened. The sunshine of Rome today is not any less 
than that which glows in the landscapes of Claude Lor- 
raine, I thought, as I passed up the steps of the Trinita 
de’ Monti, though this half forgotten master’s bones 
have lain in the dusty vault of this old church now for 
nearly if not quite two centuries. Each time that I lin- 
gered there the Cook tourists, both men and women, 
passed his tomb as if he had never existed. Perhaps 
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they had never heard of this master of the sunbeam who 
loved the old Piazza di Spagna, with its splashing 
fountain which is quaintly shaped like an ancient Ro- 
man boat. | 

Even in the days of this old painter, the magnificent 
flight of steps leading up to the church was famous as 
a flower market. | 

Here lived and died (in 1821) the poet, Keats, in the 
first house on the right hand side, which has been re- 
stored and made into a memorial not only to Keats, but 
to Shelley whose heart is preserved here among other 
relics. 

The graves.of both poets are in the Protestant cem- 
etery. 

In the house No. 60 across the street are the rooms 
occupied by Lord Byron in 1814, and it was not dis- 
covered until one hundred years after that date (1914) 
and only then through the lucky find of an old letter 
addressed to the poet among some papers in one of 
the closets in the attic. 

The old Piazza is glorified by the huge ancient col- 
umn, which was brought here from the Campus Mar- 
tius and erected in 1856 by Pope Pius IX, in commem- 
oration of “the dogmatical definition of the doctrine 
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bronze statue of whom surmounts the column. 

Great throngs gather in the old church on Sunday 
evenings, and particularly on “festa” days to hear the 
Nuns sing from the organ gallery. These Nuns are of 
the order of the Sacred Heart, and the music is often 
of very high quality particularly at the time of “Ave 
Maria.” 

I have never heard female voices in any other of the 
Roman churches, and I forgot to ask if there were 
others where women sang in the services. | 

Once heard, the music of this choir cannot be for- 
gotten by whomsoever is blest with any poetical 
feeling. | 

While I certainly prefer the magnificent quality of 
the male choirs in the Basilicas, and I have heard most 
of these, there is a haunting sweet quality in the voices 
of the veiled Nuns, ascending with the incense from 
the swinging censers at the altar; the dim forms of the 
sisterhood and the young novices in the grated sanctu- 
ary; the silvery tinklings of the altar bells, and the gor- 
geousness of crimson robes and lace of the priests 
whose voices chant the ancient formulas, of litany and 
hymn; all this I say, as one who is come here from 
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staid Puritan New England—all this is to me of pre- 
cious memory which I treasure. To one bereft, Rome is 
consolation. 

The scene here on these old steps before the church, 
particularly in the rays of the setting sun, is worth a 
special journey. From a hundred belfries the bells ring 
out for Ave Maria, and there across the town and ina 
blaze of glory stands the great dome of St. Peter’s; and 
from the terrace of the Villa Medici one can see the 
whole wonderful view—below and around one the city 
and the Seven Hills. 

It occurs to the writer just here at this point, that 
Puritanism, to which allusion has been made in this 
chapter, is the natural happening in a land where the 
sun rarely shines, and cold foggy winds blow fiercely ; 
a land which is far removed by barriers of tossing sea 
from the old world with its wealth of art and music and 
poetry. 

Puritanism could never thrive in the hot south under 
the brilliant sunlight, where palm trees wave; where 
the olives fructify; where the almond, the lemon, and 
the fig grow wild. 

The singing workers in the fields; the vine dressers 
of Italy toiling so contentedly in the splendid vineyards 
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across the countryside, whose melodious voices sound 
so happy in their blithesome “Canzonetti” could never 
be converted to Puritanism. Here all is warmth, and 
sunlight and life, and this is the reason that mankind 
turns to Rome. 

This old city so rich in the spoils of time is invested 
with a personality that appeals most powerfully to 
every man, whatever his religion, and holds him en- 
thralled. 

The Art lover here finds its choicest treasures free 
and ever open to him, and the business man vexed with 
cares finds an asylum of peace such as he never hoped 
for, and he who cares simply for creature comforts 
finds what he seeks, at whatever price he cares to pay. 
He can live well among the Italians, who are the least. 
prejudiced of all Europeans. This is the reason that 
Rome is so full of other nationalities. 

There is a real democracy of sentiment between the 
classes, and this indeed includes the King who is nearly 
always accessible, in spite of that heavy etiquette which 
hangs over Italian aristocracy. | 

King Humbert is popular with all classes of his 
people, who really adore Queen Margaret, and it is in- 
teresting to hear the people on the Corso, when “Sua 
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Maesta” passes in his high powered motor car, shout 
out their loyalty to him. 

The Italian has the sentiment of the grandiose, and 
the artistic. He is pleased as a child with pomp, and 
color, and friends, and there is always plenty of this 
in Rome. 

He is not ashamed to display his feelings on any oc- 
casion, and the stranger not conversant with the lan- 
guage might think him on the verge of assassination 
with the man he seems to be throttling in the street, 
when as a matter of fact, he is merely relating his con- 
versation with a “‘patrone” who offered him a price 
lower than he expected to get for his olives and his 
onions. The common people are quite as proud as the 
aristocrats and the reason there are so many beggars 
everywhere in Rome, ts, I am told, ““The Roman may 
be too proud to work but he is never too proud to beg.” 
The proverb is,—‘‘A sto paese er busilli sta ner magna 
allo serocco e dai orazione.” (The whole difficulty in 
this life is how to eat without paying for it, and to get 
your prayers said.) 

And so a multitude of these seemingly “happy go 
lucky” beggars pass the hot sunny hours in the shady 
spots of the Piazzas, where the fountains splash and 
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eurgle, and tragedy, comedy, marriages, and funerals 
come and go before the eyes of the people who hold to 
the old saying :—“L’occhi so’ fatti pe’ guarda.” (Eyes 
are made for seeing.) 

What care have they for what happens—“God made 
the sunshine!” 

Perhaps of all the fountains in Rome the Triton in 
the Piazza Barbarini, ‘“‘barocco” in style, is the most 
original and harmonious in its design, while the foun- 
tain of Aqua Felice with its large stone lions is perhaps _ 
the ugliest. 

In a niche above it is the colossal figure said to rep- 
resent Moses, clad in flowing drapery, with out- 
stretched hand, and a great horned head out of pro- 
portion to the torso which seems to have no legs. 

There is a tragedy connected with this figure, and the 
story related is that of a youthful and ambitious sculp- 
tor who by his boastfulness induced the authorities to 
commission him to make the figure upon his represen- 
tations that he could model a Moses which would 
out-do the work of Michael Angelo. 

The government, much impressed, gave him the 
commission and the youthful enthusiast locked him- 
self up in his studio and labored for months over this 
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figure which was to prove to the world that he was the 
superior sculptor of modern times. 

At last he announced that the great work was fin- 
ished, and his studio was opened to the public ina great 
reception headed by the officials. When the figure was 
unveiled such a roar of laughter, scorn and derision 
greeted it, that the unfortunate sculptor driven to mad- 
ness by the disgrace fled from the studio and threw 
himself into the Tiber and was drowned. 

In spite of this, however, the government completed 
the work as he had planned it, and here it stands in all 
its hideousness. 

Nearly every one of the old houses in the city has its 
stone trough or “pozzo,” into which a constantly flow- 
ing stream of water is falling with most musical gurgle, 
and about the basin in the court the women gather for 
the washing of clothes, and the filling of pitchers and 
pails for the household. 

The method of drawing the water from the stone 
troughs is quite ingenious. An iron chain, or some- 
times a wire, is conected from the windows above with 
the stop cock above the trough, and on this a pail is 
attached by a pulley which is run up and down by 
means of a rope. All day long is heard the rattle of the 
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chain and the copper pails as the “donna di faccende” 
deftly plunges the pail into the flowing water and 
slowly drags it back all dripping to the window above. 

These ancient courtyards set between high yellow 
walls, with their quaint wooden balconies all decked 
with pots of brilliant carnations, and other flowering 
plants in terra cotta bowls and vases, and the mosses 
and weeds growing out of the eaves beneath the old 
time stained tiles, are of exquisite gradations of color, 
and in these the Roman women and girls lean and gos- 
sip by the hour, making most charming pictures in 
the sunlight and shade with backgrounds of the most 
delicate tones of gray and gold on the walls all stained 
by the master hand of time. 

Here and there a quaint balcony festooned with 
vines, or a terrace with a tile capped tower above an 
arbor of grape vines, or a small garden lined with 
orange trees making golden gleams in velvety green 
shade; with above, the delicate deep blue of the Roman 
sky. 


LUCREZIA, AND THE BORGIAS 


Lucrezia Borgia according to history was the 
daughter of a Cardinal and a certain Vanozza dei Cat- 
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tanei, who was the wife of a man of the people. She had 
attracted the notice of Cardinal Rodrigo Borgia, and 
shortly after this the Cattanei family were ensconced in 
a fine house scarcely less palatial in its size and ap- 
pointments than the palace of the Cardinal. 

This happened in the time when the warlike and 
quarrelsome Ghibelines and the Guelphs lay in am- 
bush in the dark byways of Rome, and slew each 
other skillfully for want of other occupation and pas- 
time. 

Time when the soldiers of the Papacy went forth 


with banners flying against the Florentines, and the 


Orsini overcame and made away with all those who 
ventured to interrupt their various enterprises and pas- 
times. 

Those were days of black intrigue, and nights made 
crimson and hideous with the flames of burning towns 
beyond the stronghold and fortresses of the warring 
Dukes. 

In the midst of all this intrigue, warfare, and crime, 
grew up this golden haired delicate child of common 
clay and the great Cardinal Rodrigo Borgia, who ac- 
cording to history in later life was destined to become 
famous for the skill with which she removed her rivals 
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by means of powerful poisons of which she and her 
family alone knew the secret. 

Enemies she certainly had by the score, and it is also 
certain that one by one they disappeared, but whether 
by her hand or that of her relatives is not of certainty 
known. It is true that she was accused of untold cruel- 
ties to her victims, but these accusations it is said 
by some authorities, were never really proved upon 
her. 

She grew up vain, flighty, and with a really fiendish 
temper, but of her beauty there was never any doubt. 
She lived in that lofty dark narrow house opposite the 
Church of St. Pietro in Vincoli, at one time, and here 
one may still see the balcony over the gateway where 
it is said she used to sit and meditate upon her plans - 
and vanities; some say upon her crimes. 

It was in this gloomy looking house that Caesar 
Borgia and the Duke of Gandia, both her own broth- 
ers, supped with Lucrezia and their mother Vanozza, 
on the evening before the murder of the unfortunate 
Duke, of which Caesar was accused by popular belief. 

The second cousin of Rodrigo, Adriano Orsini, was 
at once appointed godmother and governess to Lucre- 
zia, and she was taught music, dancing, the arts of 
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sculpture and painting, and philosophy, as well as the 
languages, at a very early age. The Cardinal, distrust- 
ing the convents, refused to have her taught in any of 
them, for in those days such retreats were frequently 
too gay and careless for so precious a child’s upbring- 
ing ;—he had high plans for her future. 

Lucrezia, when a mere child, learned one day that 
the Cardinal whom she called “uncle” was in reality 
her father, and that he was to become the next pope, 
and in 1491, on her eleventh birthday, she was be- 
trothed to the Lord of Val de Ayora in Valencia, Juan 
Don Cherubin d’Centelles, a grandee of Spain, but 
the betrothal came to nothing, for the great Cardinal 
found another and better match for her two years later 
in one of the Sforzas. This prince suited his purposes 
better, for Rodrigo had now become Pope Alexander 
VI, and at once established her legitimacy, as well as 
that of her sisters and brothers, by the simple expedient 
of publicly announcing the fact that Vanozzi had a 
husband living in the house when her children were 
born, and that she was therefore an honest married 
woman. 

To Lucrezia he then presented a sumptuously fur- 
nished palace near the Vatican, and to her eldest 
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brother one of the highest bishoprics in the province. 

Then he sent for Sforza, and there was a splendid 
entertainment in celebration of the betrothal and wed- 
ding in the Vatican in June 1493. 

Lucrezia made a resplendent little figure, all clad in 
regal velvet, with a net of pearls on her yellow curls, 
when she received her prince standing on the balcony 
of her palace. 

The wedding ceremony, the chronicle states, lasted 
until four in the morning; the princely gifts, the mag- | 
nificent pageants, the banquets surpassed in grandeur 
anything that had ever before taken place in Rome. 

The wedding gifts were royal in their quality and 
value. That from the Duke of Ferrara, who was des- 
tined to play such a prominent part in the future life 
of Lucrezia, was a marvelously designed and wrought . 
hand basin of silver and gold with cups to match of 
Venetian glass and gold, while the Duke of Milan, 
husband of Beatrice d’Esté, sent a half dozen great 
bolts of gold and silver brocade for her costumes, with 
a solid gold casket containing rings of rare workman- 
ship. | 

The Cardinal of Rome sent her great silver dishes 
and platters from the Guild of Silversmith’s, and jewels 
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of sapphires, diamonds, emeralds, and ropes of pearls. 

Sforza took his child bride to a small town on the 
shores of the Adriatic where he had a castle and strong- 
hold, and where he had planned to remain at peace for 
a while at least, but, to his dismay, there came an out- 
break in the form of a plague, and a peremptory order 
from Pope Alexander to return with Lucrezia to Rome 
at once. 

Sforza knew better than to delay. Rome was gayer 
than ever before when the pair arrived there, and found 
that Alexander VI had secured a new light-of-love in 
one Giulia Farnese, who ruled both his heart and his 
court, and she became the constant companion of Lu- 
crezia, to the exclusion of the hapless Sforza, who now 
rarely had an opportunity to see his bride alone. 

There were most extravagant revels both day and 
night of such character that the people began to com- 
plain, but perhaps there was nothing really wrong 
about them except lavish expenditure of money and 
time, and Lucrezia was probably no worse than those 
who criticized her vivacity and thoughtlessness. 

For three years this continued, and during this pe- 
riod the unfortunate Sforza family, through the mach- 
inations of Pope Alexander VI aided by his sup- 
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porters, were pushed aside and completely lost their 
former place and all their power. They were no longer 
useful to him. Not only this, but the same relentless 
hand stripped them of their fortunes, and they van- 
ished from the scene after the Pope commanded poor 
Sforza to desert Lucrezia, thereby giving her the 
chance to escape the holy bonds of matrimony. Sforza 
indignantly refused. 

For him this was, to say the least, rash. 

In a few days, Alexander acted. Lucrezia was talk- 
ing with her husband’s chamberlain in her own apart- 
ments, when her maid hurriedly entered and informed 
Lucrezia that her brother Caesar was below and had 
demanded to see her. | 

She secreted the Chamberlain behind the arras and 
ordered him to listen carefully to all that was said by 
her brother. 

Entered then Caesar, the arch plotter and aid to 
Alexander VI. He embraced and kissed his sister most 
tenderly, and informed her in honeyed words of his 
sympathy and affection, and his desire to see her happy 
and free from Sforza, who did not deserve her ; adding 
that orders had been given by the Pope to kill the un- 
fortunate husband the following day. _ 
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Lucrezia listened and dissembled, hiding her true 
feelings, for she really had affection for Sforza whom 
she resolved to save from her father. 

After Caesar, the brother, had departed, she hurried 
the Chamberlain away to Sforza with the warning to 
fly at once—that his life was in danger. 

The messenger was just in time, and Sforza without 
waiting an instant to gather more than a sum of money 
from his strong box, and without even bidding Lucre- 
zia farewell, made his escape on his favorite horse, 
riding for twelve hours without stopping, it is said, 
until he arrived at the town of Pesaro, on the coast 
where he had his castle. 

There, as he entered the castle gateway, says the 
chronicle, his faithful horse dropped dead, but his own 
life was saved. 

Lucrezia then entered a convent, where she re- 
mained while Alexander secured her divorce from 
Sforza on the grounds that marriage between them 
had never been consummated. This accomplished she 
’ was ordered back to Rome by the Pope, and her mar- 
riage to the nephew of the King of Naples, the Duke 
de Bisceglie, was immediately arranged and consum- 
mated with most unusual ceremonies and display. 
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The Duke de Bisceglie was only seventeen years old, 
and she eighteen when he came, timid, silent and 
abashed, to be married in the Vatican to a girl whom 
he had never before seen, and all unwilling, too, for all 
her great beauty. 

They soon fell in love with each other, it is said, and 
matters were going well with the young couple, while 
plots were being piled on plots by Alexander and his 
son, who were working for the downfall of the King of 
Naples. 

The Duke of Bisceglie, on being apprised of this 
and well knowing that Caesar was quite without broth- 
erly affection for him, fled to the extreme south, and 
from there wrote to Lucrezia begging her to come to 
him without delay. 

Spies of Alexander intercepted these letters, and 
sent them to the Pope, who after reading them caused 
them to be resealed and delivered to his daughter, 
whom he questioned so skillfully that she told him all. 

He then forced Lucrezia to write to her husband 
imploring him to return to her at Rome. | 

At first she screamed and wept hot tears, then she 
went into such a rage that her father sent her away 
with a strong retinue of servants and soldiers to Spol- 
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eto, where the Pope gave her the rank of Regent. 

And then Alexander, having induced the Duke, her 
husband, to return to Rome, sent him to Lucrezia at 
Spoleto, where in 1499, a son, who was named Rod- 
rigo, was born to them. 

But this made little or no difference to Caesar Bor- 
gia, nor did it in any way alter his schemes against his 
brother-in-law, the Duke de Bisceglie, which schemes 
matured on the night of July 15th in the year 1500, 
when the young fellow was waylaid between his palace 
and the Vatican by armed and masked rufhans who 
fell upon and stabbed him. 

The Duke, who was not mortally wounded, man- 
aged to drag himself to the Vatican and give the alarm, 
but for weeks he lay in bed attended by Lucrezia, who 
finally brought him back to health. 

However, he remained hidden away in the Vatican 
by his wife, who well knew the Borgia penchant for 
deadly poisons, and the skill of her brother in such 
matters. 

Caesar finally grew impatient, and one day broke 
into the private apartment of his sister, where Bisceglie 
lay. 

Lucrezia tried to cover her husband with her own 
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body, but her brother roughly ordered his attendants 
to strangle the Duke, which being done, he departed 
satisfied. Thus passed the unfortunate Bisceglie. 

Overcome with horror, Lucrezia fled from the pal- 
ace with her baby and sought refuge at Nepi, but such 
was her volatile nature that as the months wore on, she 
found solace and distraction in her sumptuous “en- 
tourage,” her clothes and the magnificent jewels which 
had been showered upon her. The Villa at Nepi soon 
woke to renewed revelry, accounts of which reached 
Rome, and the ears of Alexander. | 

Lucrezia, now more lovely than ever, wore sumptu- 
ous robes of black velvet trimmed with pearls, and in 
her moments of leisure wrote ballads of sorrow and 
woe, which were entirely at variance with her real feel- 
ings, a passing fancy which seemed to relieve her 
flighty mind, for ere long she returned to Rome and 
the next account we have of her movements relates the 
details of the magnificent Christmas Ball to which 
flocked the flower of Roman nobility, and Lucrezia 
in sumptuous robes and jewels appeared at the head of 
the procession. 

A great Jubilee followed upon the heels of the splen- 
did re-entrance of this extraordinary creature into 
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Rome. Alexander had been diligently looking over 
the various possibilities for a new husband for her, 
this time in the north where the Ferraras had excited 
his interest. 

In this family the available candidate was Alfonso 
d’Esté, brother of Beatrice, and son of the great Duke 
of Ferrara, a childless widower. 

To all suggestions diplomatically made by Alex- 
ander, the Duke however, turned a deaf ear. Nor was 
the head of the family, his father, more willing. 

The sister of the Duke, Isabella, Duchess of Man- 
tua, flew into a rage when she heard of the proposal of 
Alexander regarding a marriage betwen her brother 
and Lucrezia Borgia, and Alexander, when her lan- 
guage was reported to him, entered a black cross 
against her name in his “Librum.” 

What she said was “The women of the house of Esté 
have ever been without ‘reproche.’ ” Afterwards, she 
had reason to regret having said this. 

Alexander knew that the d’Esté family had ens 
under way for the marriage of Alfonso to a French 
princess, but this did not for one moment deter him. 

At once he sent for the French Ambassador and 
authoritatively “suggested” that he notify Louis XII 
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of France, that these plans did not coincide with own, 
and that they be dropped. 

They were dropped; as fast as a courier could deliver 
the document from the King of France to Pope Alex- 
ander VI at the Vatican in Rome. 

Thus the matter progressed as such matters always 
did when Alexander so willed, and finally the d’Esté 
family was curtly informed that it was settled definitely 
that Alfonso was to be the husband of Lucrezia, and 
they were to await further instructions from the 
Vatican. | 

It is recorded that the house of Esté did not receive 
this mandate humbly, but they were too wise to openly 
refuse the proffered honor. | 

Under advice, Alfonso drove a hard bargain. The 
Duke of Ferrara, with an iron will and a firm hand en- 
cased in a velvet glove, formally signed a document ad- 
dressed in most courteous terms demanding of Alex- 
ander a dowry with the hand of the beauteous Lucre- 
zia, of three hundred thousand ducats to be paid before 
the ceremony, and as well demanded that the yearly 
tribute paid by the Duchy of Ferrara to the church be 
thenceforth cancelled. i 

This was a hard point for Alexander, and it was fully 
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a year before the cardinals, after months of wrangling, 
finally consented, and the preliminaries were settled. 

A great Jubilee was ordered in celebration of the 
betrothal, and the chronicles picture Lucrezia attend- 
ing mass in the Basilica surrounded by three hundred 
knights in full regalia, and four bishops with their 
attendants. Such magnificence in short as usually at- 
tended a coronation, or not far short of it. 

Then followed a carnival with certain features 
which seem at this day somewhat ludicrous and undig- 
nified. But the Borgias were ever a law unto themselves 
and whatever they did was accepted, if only outwardly. 

Lucrezia wore most costly robes at the service in 
church, and following this, bestowed her robes of cere- 
mony upon the Court Jester, who donned them in full 
sight of the multitude in the Piazza before the great 
door, and then went bawling and waving his bauble 
through the streets of Rome at the head of the rabble 
crying out “Long live the Duchess of Ferrara! Long 
live Pope Alexander VI.” 

It is recorded that Duke Alfonso did not appear in 
person at the nuptials in the Vatican, but sent his 
younger brother, who acted as proxy at the altar, and 
curiously enough this was permitted and excited little 
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comment. Such were the customs and laws in those 
days. 

The great Ercole had sent with the proxy, an escort 
of two thousand retainers and knights, taking nearly 
two weeks for the journey from their castle to Rome, 
and this army had levied upon the unfortunate peasants 
and the local gentry for their subsistence, in many 
cases without remuneration. 

The knights guarded the “treasurier” who bore 
great chests containing jewels and plate which were | 
presented by the house of Esté, on condition that 
should Lucrezia prove faithless, the treasure was to 
revert to Ferrara. 

The nobles of the house of Esté found Lucrezia to 
be altogether a charming young woman, who after the 
solitude at Pesaro found Rome with its gayeties much 
more to her liking. 

Dances followed revels now as Giulia Farnese, who 
ruled the Court of Alexander with grace and infinite 
tact, had become the intimate companion of Lucrezia. 

Small wonder then that there were tales told of the 
doings of the daughter of the Pope, who while she was 
brimful of life and mischief and perhaps thoughtless 
of what she did, was no more so than many others, even 
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though she had shocked the people by sitting on the 
benches of the priests in the Vatican. 

The former husband of Lucrezia soon appeared in 
Rome with his retinue, but it is recorded that he met 
with but little attention at the Vatican, for the once 
great power of the Sforzas had dwindled away. 

While the ambassadors and envoys of Ferrara were 
at the Court dances, Lucrezia danced with them one 
by one and quite won their hearts. 

She had gone to meet them most exquisitely gowned 
in a robe of white satin all covered with gold embroid- 
ery, the sleeves of which were of gold brocade. 

On her gracefully poised head she wore a won- 
drously wrought cap of green silk gauze, set with hun- 
dreds of pearls. 

There was a sumptuous banquet in honor of the 
Ferrarese, at which she entertained them, bestowing 
upon her guests most valuable gifts. 

Eight days were allotted to the Festa, and when the 
wedding day arrived the whole family were enthusias- 
tic in their praises of her. 

It is recorded that she wore at her wedding to Al- 
fonso a wondrously wrought “robe of crimson velvet 
and gold brocade, all trimmed with ermine.” 
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Her luxuriant yellow hair was confined with black 
satin ribbon, and around the column of her neck she 
wore a necklace of pearls with a great pendant of emer- 
alds and rubies. The minute description of her trous- 
seau was recorded by an ambassador of Isabelle:— 
“That she wore a dress worth fifteen thousand ducats, 
and that she had three hundred ‘shifts’ trimmed with 
gold lace, and so much jewelry that it required a cara- 
van of eighty mules to transport this treasure.” 

The wedding ceremonies were followed by seven > 
days of games and feasting which quite exhausted the 
merry makers of Rome, who had already attended two 
others for Lucrezia, each of which quite outdid the 
other preceding it. 

This last included a battle of ships in the Piazza os 
St. Peter’s, in a great basin filled with water especially 
built for it; a bull fight with imported bulls and “tor- 
reros’’; a dramatic performance in the Greek manner, 
and various parades, buffoonery, masked balls and so 
on, over which Rome was quite upset. | 

The sumptuous apartments of the Borgia in the 
Vatican, which are still to be seen by special permis- 
sion, which, however is quite difficult to obtain, consist 
of four rooms which were built by Alexander VI and 
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added to by Leo X. There are, besides the pictures of 
Giovanni da Udine, and Pierino del Vaga, the fres- 
coes executed at the time Michael Angelo was paint- 
ing the “Last Judgment.” 

The second room is decorated by Pinturicchio, with 
beautiful lunettes of the Annunciation, Adoration of 
the Magi, Resurrection, Ascension, Descent of the 
Holy Ghost, and Assumption of the Virgin, and many 
more. 

The third room likewise is by Pinturicchio, with the 
famous picture of the Virgin and Child. This last pic- 
ture is a relic of the state of affairs of Alexander’s 
Court, the figure of the Virgin being a most faithful 
portrait of Vanozza Catanei and the mother of his 
children, Caesar and Lucrezia. 

“After executing this picture, Pinturicchio became 
disgusted with the life of Rome, and returned to the 
mountains of Umbria in search of more noble inspira- 
tions.” (Rio, Poetry of Christian Art.) 

The lovely Lucrezia, now the wife of d’Esté, with 
her princely retinue, left Rome and its distractions on 
January sixth. According to etiquette the newly 
wedded pair traveled in separate palanquins with the 
different members of each “entourage.” 
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Lucrezia’s was in the form of a huge sedan chair 
suspended between poles, and drawn by two cream 
colored “Jennets” (mules) in harnesses all trimmed 
with crimson silk tassels and golden balls. 

Her “entourage” numbered more than fifteen thou- 
sand people of all stations. It is recorded that the 
weather was cold and raw with frequent rain storms! 
—that they were soon drenched and bedraggled, and 
despite the cordiality of their receptions and enter- 
tainments through the country, the whole trip was a 
most trying experience for all of them, especially Lu- 
crezia, who complained constantly of the discomforts 
and roughness of the road, the interminable delays 
in each of the visited towns, the stupidity and formal- 
ities of the various provincial functions arranged for 
her and the poor quality of the food. 

In her entourage, as before related, were officials, 
soldiers and servitors numbering more than fifteen 
thousand, including the independent gentlemen at 
arms, butlers, carvers, secretaries, lawyers, scriveners 
and tutors, all minutely rationed in stipend and vict- 
uals. 

All these had to be provided for “en route,” and at 
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the expense of the various towns and villages through 
which the cortege passed. 

Lucrezia found constant fault with everything, and 
it is recorded that her only amusement and comfort 
consisted in having her beautiful golden hair washed, 
curled and dressed in various becoming styles. And 
while this was being done the whole cavalcade was, of 
course, held up wherever they happened to be, in fair 
weather or foul as the case might be. This.added to the 
general discontent and confusion. 

Whether this reached the pretty ears of Lucrezia or 
not, she gave no sign, but continued the more or less 
even tenor of her way. 

Meanwhile what of her new husband upon whom 
she had not laid eyes? 

The chronicle relates that on a certain sunny morn- 
ing when the cavalcade was at the town of Bentivoglio 
which is only a score of English miles from Ferrara— 

‘suddenly appeared the horsemen, and at their head 
rode Alfonso, who commanded luncheon to be pre- 
pared in a wooded glade, with minstrels and maskers, 
and everything on a grand scale for the entertainment 
of the fair Lucrezia. 
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The story further relates that at the “masque” in the 
forest, Alfonso so disguised himself as a wandering 
harper “that none knew him for the Duke Alfonso, and 
he so busied himself with minstrelsy that he caught the 
eye of the fair Lucrezia, and when the time came for 
the unmasking, amid the greatest merriment it was dis- 
covered that he was none other than the great Duke Al- 
fonso, her wedded husband.” 

After that, the journey towards Ferrara was re- 
sumed, and they traveled together to the great castle 
where the “corteges” were received with what has been 
described as “the most brilliant spectacle of the age.” 

Lucrezia enchanted all by her beauty and charm of 
manner, even Isabella and the Duke Ercole, and she 
now reigned in peace over the countryside. Pope Alex- 
ander died in 1503, and Lucrezia’s brother Caesar, 
thereafter stripped of his power and holdings, fled 
from Rome and became an outlaw. 

The first born son of Lucrezia, it seems, was brought 
up away from her influence, according to the plans of 
Alexander, and it is not recorded that there was any 
affectionate intercourse between mother and son, but 
Lucrezia had made provision for his support. 

After her marriage to Duke Alfonso, four sons were 
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born, but their histories form no part of this Chronicle, 
which concludes by recording that at the death of his 
father, Alfonso became Duke of Ferrara, and the head 
of the house. 

Ariosto called Lucrezia Borgia, “not only a Venus 
in beauty, but a Juno in good works.” So although 
once famous as “the terrible Borgia,” and the scandal 
of Rome; this exquisite creature, with her golden, 
pearl wreathed hair; her rose leaf compiexion; her 
magnificent costumes, and her power and position, 
which she is said to have used for the carrying out of 
her father’s and her own crimes, became known as a 
paragon of virtue and a “Juno in good works.” 

She lived thus to the ripe age of sixty, and one of her 
sons by Alfonso became Cardinal Ippolito, who lived 
in the splendid Villa d’Esté at Tivoli. 

So ends the chronicle. 

(Adapted from Gouarnerie, “Hist. Chroniques.”’) 

The lock of Lucrezia Borgia’s hair, jealously kept 
in the Ambrosian Library, of Milan, together with a 
number of her love letters, as well as the letter itself 
which accompanied the lock, has been put where it 
cannot be touched by the curious. For years it had re- 
posed in a paper box; now it has been placed in a spe- 
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cial glass reliquary and stands on a shelf, where the 
golden remnants of a past glory can be seen. So many 
visitors have stroked this lock that it was being worn 
away. 

The hair is tied at two ends with silk, just as Lucre- 
Zia prepared it prior to sending it to her poet lover, 
Bembo, the Venetian, who, having studied at the Uni- 
versity of Ferrara, had returned there on a visit and 
met the beautiful duchess, who had married Alphonse 
d’Esté by proxy in Rome in 1505, and had journeyed 
with her suite to her bridegroom’s home in Ferrara. 

When Lucrezia wished to send to her lover a remem- 
brance she cut this lock from her head and placed it in 
the piece of parchment, together with the letter, where 
it still remained when Cardinal Borromeo bought it. 
Besides the original with the hair, there are others, dat- 
ing to the same period, together with Bembo’s poetic 
answers. In one missive Lucrezia mentions that it is 
no longer safe to sign her own name, and that in future 
only the double initial F. F. will bear evidence that the 
letter is from her. 

It was when Bembo left and was visiting the Strozzi 
family at Villa Ostellato that the love missives were ex- 
changed by means of trusty messengers who knew that 
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their discovery meant death, as Alphonse d’Esté was 
jealous. 

Cardinal Borromeo, when he collected 8,000 manu- 
scripts, including the letters between Lucrezia and 
Bembo and the lock of hair, founded the Ambrosian 
Library. For years this lock of hair had been almost 
forgotten. Then one day the poet Byron visited the 
library and was shown the lock. He wrote a poem 
about it and called it “the softest and lightest hair in 
the world.” From that day until the present time vis- 
itors journeyed to Milan just for the privilege of touch- 
ing the hair, and gradually its color and quantity 
dwindled until the director of the library thought that 
little of this relic of a famous beautiful woman would 
remain. 

Now this lock is an ashy blond, for time has bereft it 
of its golden tints. 
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ATRICIANS of Rome are known as “‘Cascriti,” 
ja that is, the families are so named because the 
male members under the ancient régime were 
‘“Patres Conscripti” or Senators, due to the law pro- 
mulgated by Pope Benedict XIV. 

There is a wide difference between the Patricians 
and the Nobles, the former by ancient right is of the 
governing class, and from these each province elects 
its presiding officer, called governor. 

The Nobles derive their titles from their townships, 
and the various Popes have always conferred titles of 
Nobility under the rule of the Holy Roman Empire. 
But now under a new law an Heraldic Official under 
the crown regulates the matter of all titles in Italy, and 
hereafter it will not be possible for anyone to assume 
a title to which he has no right. 
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Even Papal titles will come under scrutiny, and be 
subject to the will of the King. 

Those who are unmindful and ignorant of rank and 
the order of titles, and so often assert their contempt 
for them, will not perhaps be interested in the details 
which I have taken pains to gather for this chapter. 

It will then be easy for them to skip the following 
pages dealing with the Nobles and Patricians of Rome 
and one of its most vital characteristics. 

Dating from the XVth century, when their momen- 
tous history began, the history of Rome was made by 
her great Nobles. The Savellis and the Pierleonis 
dwelt in a great stronghold which the chronicles say 
was within the mighty walls of the old Theater of: Mar- 
cellus, where now are cellarways and musty arcades 
filled with old rags and junk, dealt in by the Jews and 
their like amid filth and squalor. 

These Pierleonis were a wealthy and numerous 
family, descended from a learned Jewish scholar, and 
male members of this family, converted to Christianity 
in the time of Pope Leo IX, occupied posts of high 
distinction in Rome. One of these had even be- 
come antipope Anacletus and occupied the Vatican in 
1130. | 
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The Sabelli called Sabine had a great stronghold and 
“castel” in the Via Monserrato, which was afterwards 
a prison called the ‘‘Corte Savelle,” and another of the 
Savelli Popes, Honorius IV, lived on the Aventine 
Hill which was fortified, in another “castel” on the site 
of the ancient temple of Libertas. 

None of these great strongholds now remains, but 
in the Chapel of the Church of Ara Coeli, one may see 
the tombs of these Savellis, and these tombs are all that 
remain of their former greatness. 

Some splendid monuments of the ancient Consular 
race of the Frangipani are to be seen in the Church 
of San Marcello in the Corso, but while the name is 
still borne by the Marquis of Udine, they are no longer 
listed among the princely house of Rome. 

Near the Church of St. Gregory may be seen the 
ruins of the stronghold named the ““Turris Cartularia” 
which was the sanctuary of the fugitive popes under 
the protection of this once powerful family, and was 
part of the great chain of fortresses built by the Fran- 
gipani and their allies, the Corsi, which enclosed a 
considerable part of Rome in the middle ages, and 
dominated the Colosseum with the Arches of Titus, 
Constantine and Janus. 
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The solitary tower in Trastevere is all that is left 
to commemorate the once powerful mediaeval family, 
the Anguillara, which has been combined with the 
Orsini. 

The conspicuous and renowned family of the Or- 
sini, together with that of the Colonna, was famed 
_ throughout Europe and divided the greater part of 
Rome between them. The Colonna were Ghibellines 
and the Orsini were Guelphs, and loyal supporters of 
the papacy. When not engaged in fighting for their 
parties, they battled for their private interests. 

The City of Rome under the rule of disorderly and 
incompetent government, was at the mercy of the 
princes and their powerful hordes, who scorned all law 
and authority not of their own making. The Orsini and 
the Colonna divided Rome between them. 

The great Amphitheaters, the Theaters, and the 
temples were fortified by each and converted into 
fortresses. | 

The hill of the Quirinal was held by the Colonna, 
whose castle occupied the site where now stands their 
Palazzo. 

The Orsini dominated the Vatican district and the 
Field of Mars, with their strongholds in the Theater of 
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Pompey and on Monte Giordano, where at this day the 
Palazzo Gabrielli has preserved some of the ancient 
walls, and in particular, an entrance gate with its 
portcullis. 

There were occasional times of peace between these 
rural families, during which they joined forces to fight 
a common enemy, but once this was accomplished war 
began again, and the wretched Roman citizens would 
hear the clarion call to arms from the towers on either 
hand, and in the narrow streets the battle cries of the 
factions as they came to blows. ? 

And so throughout the night made hideous by the 
flames from the burning peasant huts, until the dawn 
broke upon scenes of horror. . . . It would be impos- 
sible in any one book, not to speak of a single chapter, 
to do more than enumerate the names of the princely 
families. 

Whoever is interested may easily find their histories 
in the libraries and the reading is well worth while to 
one who would understand Rome. Suffice it then 
merely to name herein, the Annibaldi; the Cenci; the 
Massimo; the Gaetani; Braccimo; Accoramboni; the 
Roviano, and the Rignano. 

None of these can claim a more venerable antiquity 
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than, perhaps, the Cenci, the Annibaldi and the Mas- 
simo families. 

The last named derives its title from Maximus, and 
is said to be among the greatest families of Rome today. 
The family palace is in the Corso Victorio Emanuele, 
and may be recognized by its rows of marble columns 
and its splendid curved facade. It was erected in 
(circa) 1526, by Baldassare Peruzzi, with a most note- 
worthy staircase and a fountain. In the log¢ia is a fine 
antique lion. 

The most terrible crimes and assassinations were 
committed in this noble palace during the sixteenth 
century, when Lelio, chief of the house, lived here with 
his six sons. The mother dying, he wedded a certain 
Eufrosina who had been the “companion” of the great 
Marcantonio Colonna. 

This enraged the sons who refused to recognize her, 
“and during the night five of them entered her chamber 
and murdered her.” 

Massimo died cursing his sons, and it is recorded 
that all of them died violent and unnatural deaths ex- 
cept Pompeo Massimo, who had refused to participate 
in the murder of his stepmother and the continuance 
of the line is due to him. | 
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The rear of this palace boasts of some very remark- 
able frescoes, the work of Daniele di Volterra. 

The old Cenci palace has been taken over by the 
present government and stands in what was the ancient 
Ghetto quarter. It is a vast gloomy structure from the 
upper windows of which one can see the immense ruins 
of Mount Palatine, half hidden under the profuse 
undergrowth of trees. 

One of the palace gates is formed of immense stones, 
and this leads through a gloomy passage to a court, and 
thence opens into cavernous subterranean chambers 
and cells which are closed to the public. 

(The reader, if interested in the accounts of the Cenci 
family, is referred to “Whiteside’s Italy in the Nine- 
teenth Century” and “Beatrice Cenci Romana, Storia 
del Secolo xvi,” Raccontata del D. A. A. Firenze.) 

The Cenci have become extinct, and the title is con- 
tinued by a distant connection under the name of 
Cenci-Bolognetti. 

The great national: monument to Victor Emanuel 
which overlooks and dominates Rome from the summit 
of the Capitol, now occupies the spot where stood the 
Bolognetti palace, which with other historical build- 
ings were thus destroyed. Perhaps the most splendid 
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private palace in Rome is the truly noble Palazzo Bar- 
berini on the ascent of the hill above the Piazza del 
Tritone, which was designed by both Carlo Maderno 
and Borromini, and finished in 1640 by Bernini. 

It is of such enormous size that the smallest apart- 
ment contains forty rooms. The Barberini are of Flor- 
entine origin and came to Rome with Urban VIII, and 
Clement XII. Both the Corsini and Barberini palaces 
and villas are noted for their magnificence, and for 
their libraries and picture galleries, and the Corsini 
villa grounds on the Janiculum have been converted 
into a public park, while the palace is now municipal 
property. 

In the Palazzo Corsini was found one of those con- 
trivances of the middle ages consisting of a trap door 
with balances in the floor so arranged that it might be 
operated by a person hidden in the wall. When the 
intended victim was conducted into the room and 
stepped on the spot, the trap opened and the unfortu- 
nate one was precipitated into a shaft more than one 
hundred feet deep; falling out of sight and hearing 
forever. 

In repairing the walls and cellars, the Orsini work- 
men found the remains of nameless and forgotten dead 
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in heaps at the bottom of this shaft. Queen Christina of 
Sweden died in this palace in April 1689. 

The Villa Farnesina just opposite was built in the 
sixteenth century by the fabulously rich and powerful 
Agostino Chigi, famed for the sumptuous banquets he 
gave to Pope Leo X, and members of his entourage, 
at which the fish “three in number cost two hundred 
and fifty crowns.” 

This Chigi was one of the greatest of art patrons, and 
commissioned Raffaelle to paint the Sybils of Sta. 
Maria della Pace. | 

According to report Chigi was also somewhat of a 
fake, for it is related that wishing to impress the Pope 
with his disregard for expense, he ordered the lackeys, 
after the fish had been served and eaten, to throw the 
silver dishes out of the windows into the Tiber. But it 
leaked out afterwards that a net had been placed below 
the windows under the water and so laid that the dishes 
were thus safely caught. 

It is impossible to give within the limits of one chap- 
ter anything like a complete list of the princely families 
of Rome and their connections. 

Their splendid and stately palazzi and villas of the 
Renaissance are in many cases so altered as to be un- 
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recognizable, but even so, they are magnificent in their 
mutilation. 

At the base of the Capitol, and along the splendid 
Corso, which was at one time, not only the most impor- 
tant, but the only great Roman thoroughfare, are the 
Palazzi of the Bonapartes; the Grazioli; the Altieri, 
and the great Palazzo di Venizia, where the Venetian 
Paul IT lived. 

The Corso contains not only the magnificent Doria 
Pamphili, but the Theodoli; the Ferraioli; Ruspoli; 
Chigi; Fiano, and the Sciarra palaces. 

And in the noble Castaguti which is in the Piazza 
Tartaruga, and the Gaetani in the Street of the Dark 
Shops (Via delle Cotteghe Oscure) are treasures ga- 
lore awaiting the appreciative traveler who is inter- 
ested in the chronicles of these princely families, 
whose magnificence and opulence were the pride of 
Rome. 
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HERE isa beautiful Italian proverb which loses 
greatly in translation: “Home, my own home, 
tiny though it be, to me it seems a sanctuary.” 

And there are thousands of others bearing the noblest 
stamp of delicate refinement, subtle wisdom, and 
teaching honor and honesty, plain dealing, and up- 
rightness. Likewise, there are countless others in 
vogue among the peasantry replete with a certain 
shrewdness and selfishness, teaching cynicism, and 
general distrust. All of these are idiomatic, facetious, 
and strike home. 

They have rich humor, and the delicate poetic thrill 
so characteristic of the Latin race. “To every bird its 
nest is fair.”-—is one well known. “To trust is well, to 
trust nobody is better.” (Fidarsi é bene, ma non fidarsi 
é meglio) is another with a strain of selfish prudence. 

‘Cosa fatta capo ha” (the deed done, there is an 
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end) as Mosca tells Dante that he sowed the seed of 
civil war in Tuscany. 

In “I promessi sposi,’ Manzoni points a moral with 
a proverb, and happily; as when the good but pedantic 
tailor, on receiving a visit from St. Federigo Bor- 
romeo, is so distracted by the importance of expressing 
a fitting sense of it that he lets the opportunity pass, 
and all he can think to say, to his lasting shame, is “Si 
figuri!” (Fancy.) What he wanted to say was “Del 
senno di paine son peine le fosse” (The ditches are full 
of witty afterthoughts.) 

“The last shirt is made without pockets.” (L’ultimo 
vestito che lo fanno sewza tasche.) 

“Chi ha quattrini a buttar via, metti operaii e non vi 
stia.” (If you have money to throw away, give your 
men a job and don’t stand by.) 

And the tailor’s proverb: “Qual che va nelle man- 
iche non puo audar ne’gheroni.” (What is put into 
the sleeves can’t go into the shirt.) 

When guests arrive, the saying is: “C’era il gallo 
sul focolare,” and promising a dish of hearty welcome, 
“Ci sara un piatto di buon viso.” 

“One good friend is worth many relations.” 

“A fair promise makes a fool merry.” 
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“A cracked bell will never mend.” 

“The neat maid oft makes a dirty wife.” 

“A chance shot will kill the Devil.” 

“The black hen can lay a white egg.” 

“The blind man needs no looking glass.” 

“One story is good till another is told.” 

“A bald head is soon shaved.” 

“All are not friends that speak fair to you.” 

“The boaster and the liar are cousins.” 

“A fool may give a wise man counsel.” 

“A fair offer is no cause for a row.” 

“The favor ill placed is great waste.” 

“One word before is worth two behind.” 

“A full cup is hard to carry.” 

“The full purse never lacks friends.” 

“The lie has no feet, but scandal has wings.” 

““A man can be a fool and not know it.” 

“A pet lamb makes a cross ram.” 

“‘A slice off the cut loaf is rarely missed.” 

‘‘As the old cock crows, the young one learns.” 

“The wager is the fool’s argument.” 

“A thorn in the foot, and a fool’s answer are two 
sharp things.” pee 

“Be ready with your hat, but slow with your money.’ 
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“The bare-footed man should keep away from the 
thorns.” 

“Better do it, than wish it done.” 

“Be a friend to yourself, and others will.” 

“Be it for better or worse, be ruled by him who bear- 
eth the purse.” | 

“Be slow to promise, but quick to perform.” 

“Better a good name, than a handsome face.” 

“Tt is ever better to buy, than to borrow.” 

“Old birds are hard to tame.” 

“Tt is better to lose a joke than lose a friend.” 

“Borrowed garments rarely fit well.” 

“Better fast for supper than get up in debt.” 

“Catch your hare before you sell his skin.” 

“Chastity is like an icicle, if it once melts, that 1s an 
end to it.” 

“Better ride on the ass that will carry you, than on a 
horse that throws you.” 

“Wherever there’s honey, there’s flies.” 

“Do not spur the willing horse.” 

“Every man knows best where his shoe pinches.” 

“Sorrow has its twin joy.” 

“The false friend is worse than the open enemy.” 

“Fat hens make lean layers.” 
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“Fools give feasts and wise men eat them.” 

“Wise men make proverbs and fools repeat them.” 

“Give the Devil his due and you will go to him.” 

“Tf you were not among the crows you would not 
have been shot.” 

“Get what you can honestly, and keep what you get.” 

“Listen twice before you speak once.” 

“Happy is he whose friends were born before him.” 

“Hang a thief when he’s young and he will not steal 
when he is old.” 

“He dances well to whom fortune plays.” 

‘“‘The contented man needs neither to borrow or 
flatter.” 

“He'll soon be a beggar who does not know how to 
say NO.” 

“He is like a mangy cat, better than he looks.” 

“Whoever has no money in his purse shall have 
plenty of silver on his tongue.” 

“He that is born to be hanged need not fear water.” 

“He that would thrive must get up at five, and he 
that has thriven may lie until seven.” 

“Who knows himself best, esteems himself least.” 

“The liar would swear a hole in an iron pot.” 

“The hungry man thinks the cook is lazy.” 
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“If a man is going down hill everyone gives him a 
push.” 

“It takes two to make a bargain, it should take two to 
break it.” 

“If anyone asks you, better say you don’t know.” 

“The hungry dog will eat the dirty pudding.” 

“Hope is a good breakfast, but a poor supper.” 

“If wishes were horses, beggars might ride; 

“If straws were swords, I’d have one at my side.” 

“Tf you travel a year with a cripple, you will limp at 
end of it.” 

“Tf the Devil is lord, you’ll be the tenant.” 

“Believe all you hear, and you may eat all you see.” 

“Would you enjoy the olive, pluck not the blos- 
som.” 

“If you keep a dog, don’t do the barking yourself.” 

“When the sun shines, prepare for rain.” 

“The good dog does not answer every whistle.” 

“Tt is hard to get hot water from a cold spring.” 

“Tt is not what one takes up, but what one gives up 
that makes one rich.” 

“In youth we have troubles before us, in age we 
leave pleasure behind.” 


“Tt costs more to revenge injuries than to bear them.”’ 
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“Maybe pigs can fly, but they are not everyday 
birds.” 

“That may come in an hour that will not go in a 
year.” 

“Tt runs in the blood like wooden legs.” 

“It would do a blind man good to see it.” 

“Tis a dry tale that does not end in a drink.” 

“Tt may be true that some men say: It must be true 
that all men say.” 

“°Tis a dirty bird that fouls its own nest.” 

“Tt’s a poor hen that cannot scratch for one chicken.’ 

“It is easy to make bread when the meal is beside 
you.” 

“Tt’s hard to live in Rome and quarrel with the 
Pope.” 

“Tt’s to please herself that the cat purrs.” 

“Tis clever to pick a lock and steal a horse, but ’tis 
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wisdom to let them alone.” 

“Keep your tongue in your jaw, and your toe in your 
shoe.” 

“More haste less speed, said the tailor to the long 
thread.” 

“Many can pack the cards who cannot play the 
game.” } 
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“The fool thinks he’s wise when he is only windy.” 

“More than enough is too much.” 

“Light maids make longing lovers.” 

“Matches are made in heaven but they are sold on 
earth.” 

“Some kiss the child for love of the nurse.” 

“Nothing should be done in a hurry but catching 
fleas.” 

“Never let on, but laugh in your sleeve.” 

“Don’t wear two faces under one hatbrim.” 

“Do not burn your mouth with another’s soup.” 

“Of all crafts, to be honest is the best.” 

“One pair of heels in an emergency is often better 
than two pair of hands.” 

“Opportunities like eggs come one at a time.” 

“A pig may whistle but he has a poor mouth for it.” 

“Scatter good with one hand, and gather up with 
two.” 

“Send a fool to Rome, and a fool he’ll come back.” 

“Show me a liar, and I’ll show you a thief.” 

“Speak good of fiddlers, your father was a dancer.” 
(Or the reverse. ) 

“Stretch out your legs according to the length of 
your blanket.” 
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“Sue a beggar and get a louse.” 

“Sweet is the wine, but sour is the payment.” 

“Take a man by his word, and the cow by her horn.” 

“Watch out for an ox before, an ass behind, and a 
knave on all sides.” 

“Tell me who are your friends, and I’ll know what 
you are.” 

“The bird with only one wing must flutter.” 

“The master’s eye does more work than both his 
hands.” 

“The fear is often greater than the need of it.” 

“The first hound catches the hare.” 

“The last drop makes the cup run over.” 

“The less wit a man has, the less he knows the want 
Onite: 

“The proof of gold is fire, the proof of woman, gold; 
the proof of man, a woman.” 

“The same road serves a traveling tinker and the 
lord on horseback.” 

“The sweetest wine makes the sharpest vinegar.” 

“There is more to a bed than four bare legs.” 

“The rat that has but one hole is soon caught.” 

“The road to ruin is kept in good repair, and the 
travelers pay the expense.” | 
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“The proudest nettle grows on a dunghill.” 

“No ill ever came from good advice.” 

“There’s a good and a bad side to almost everything, 
but the art is to find it.” 

“There’s both meat and music here, said the dog as 
he ate the piper’s bag.” 

“They are a pretty pair, said the crow to his feet.” 

“Three can keep a secret when two are away.” 

“There are three good and faithful friends, the old 
wife, the old dog, and ready money.” 

“To carry care and worry to bed, is to sleep with a 
pack on your back.” 

“Few enjoy wealth because much wants more.” 

“When the crow flies, her tail follows.” 

“What do you when drunk you’!l pay for when you 
are sober.” 

“When the wife wears the breeches, she has a right 
to them.” 

“Who spits in the wind, spits in his own face.” 

“He is a queer fish who has no fins.” 

“You are an honest man and I am your brother; 
that’s two big lies.” 

“One can argue a dog out of a bone, but not a woman 
out of her will.” 
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“One cannot hide an eel in a sack.” 

“Your mind is chasing mice.” 

“He does me double wrong that wounds me with 
the flatteries of his tongue.” 

“The light wife makes a heavy husband.” 

“A woman sometimes scorns what best contents 
her.” ; 

“He that dies, pays all debts.” 

“Buy what you do not want, and you will sell what 
you cannot spare.” 

“Pay the reckoning over-night, and you will not be 
troubled in the morning.” (Vigilantibus non dormien- 
tibus jura subvenient.) 

And finally, “L’ultimo vestituto che lo fanno senza 
tasche.” (Our last garment is made without pockets.) 
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HATEVER views may be had regarding the 
dl political situation in the Kingdom of Italy, it 
cannot be denied that substantial progress 

has been recorded along economic and financial lines. 
That Mussolini’s “extreme” views and occasional 
“saber-rattling” attitude toward neighboring countries 
are grossly misunderstood and consequently misinter- 
preted abroad is certain. | 
In order to protect the country’s industries, which 
appear to have shown marked improvement within the 
last several years, against wide fluctuations in the value 
of the lira, the Italian Minister of Finance recently 
announced that exchange would be maintained for an 
indefinite period at about 90 to the pound sterling. 
With the Italian Treasury having placed itself in a rea- 
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sonably strong position, which enables it to control 
the exchange market, the lira,has ruled and is expected 
to rule firm around the temporarily stabilized rate of 
about 5.4 cents. 

It is perhaps also of interest to point out that al- 
though, prior to the above step taken by the Govern- 
ment, the lira had within a period of only ten months 
risen about 64 per cent, it has at the same time been 
‘followed so closely by the wholesale price curve that 
the gold price index is now only Io per cent above the 
average for the eight months from September, 1925, to 
April, 1926, when the lira was pegged around 120 to 
the pound sterling. 

The effects of the above currency stabilization meas- 
ure upon the country’s trade have been very gratifying. 
The excess of imports over exports for the first half of 
the current year aggregated 3,923,300,000 lire, as com- 
pared with 5,751,000,000 lire for the corresponding 
period in 1926, or a decline of more than 32 per cent. 

Among the chief items of imports, marked increases 
were shown in coal, crude oils, wheat and sugar. De- 
clines were especially pronounced in rubber, pig iron, 
machinery and woolen fabrics. Export statistics for 
the period under review show only relatively small 
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changes as compared with last year, except in the case 
of artificial silk, pure and mixed silk textiles and auto- 
mobiles. The number of cars exported during the first 
five months of 1927 totaled 15,237, against 14,449 dur- 
ing the same period of last year. 

With Italy’s “invisible” exports reliably estimated at 
between 6,000,000,000 and 7,000,000,000, the relatively 
large adverse balance of trade is substantially reduced, 
even though “invisible” items include large offers to 
Italy of foreign loans, especially because the latter are 
understood to be wisely used and do not, in conse- 
quence, disturb the kingdom’s balance of international 
payments. 

Machiavelli has given us what is probably the best 
definition of the Italian super-state as created by the 
Duce, when he says: “It is necessary to inquire whether 
innovators can rely on themselves or have to depend 
on others.” That is to say, whether, to consummate 
their enterprise, have they to use prayers or can they 
use force? In the first instance, they always succeed 
badly and never compass anything ; but when they can 
rely on themselves and use force, then they are rarely 
endangered. Hence it is that all armed prophets have 
conquered, and the unarmed ones have been destroyed. 
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Mussolini having adopted the Machiavellian tenets 
apparently prefers to rely upon himself and take re- 
course, if necessary, to what some people incline to call 
“force.” He would then seem “rarely endangered,” 
and it would not surprise at all if Mussolini policies 
were to remain in force long after Mussolini himself 
will have gone. 

From a deficit of almost 23,000,000,000 lire in 1918- 
19, and one of well over 14,000,000,000 in 1920-21, the 
Italian Government succeeded in reporting for the 
last fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, an excess of re- 
ceipts over expenditures of 405,000,000 lire, while the 
budget for the current year anticipates a surplus of 
291,000,000 lire. The estimated effective revenues for 
1927-28 are 19,620,000,000 lire and expenditures 19,- 
329,000,000 lire. 

These figures, as compared with the actual results 
for the fiscal year 1926-27, represent a decrease of I,- 
717,000,000 lire in the case of revenues and of 1,603,- 
000,000 lire in the case of expenditures. The 1926-27 
expenditures exceed those of 1925-26 by somewhat 
more than 1,000,000,000 lire, and although some con- 
cern is being felt because of the tendency for expenses 
to increase, Government authorities, realizing the im- 
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portance of a budgetary equilibrium, are endeavoring 
to keep expenditures within the limits of available 
revenues. 

The reduction which has taken place in the coun- 
try’s public debt is also quite encouraging. Toward the 
end of May, the internal indebtedness of the kingdom 
totaled 83,971,000,000 lire as compared with 89,860,- 
000,000 on July 30, 1926, 90,841,000,000 1n 1925, 93,- 
163,000,000 in 1924, and 95,286,000,000 cn June 30, 
1923. 

The country’s external debt aggregates about $4,- 
534,400,000, of which $2,042,000,000 represents a debt 
to the United States Government, payable over a 
period of sixty-two years at the rate of $5,000,000 dur- 
ing each of the first five years, the annual payments in- 
creasing thereafter up to $79,400,000, payable in 1987. 

After the first five years interest is to be paid at the 
rate of one-eighth of I per cent a year for ten years, 
increasing for each successive ten-year period to one- 
fourth of I per cent, one-half of I per cent, three- 
fourths of I per cent; I per cent and 2 per cent for the 
last seven years. The debt to Great Britain is also pay- 
able within sixty-two years. Offsetting the country’s in- 
debtedness, we find the kingdom’s gold marks for 
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1928-29 and each share in German reparations pay- 
ments (amounting to 2,500,000,000 a year thereafter ) 
of which Italy’s share is fixed at 10 per cent, or about 
$50,000,000 a year. 

Converting the internal debt into dollars at prevail- 
ing rates of exchange of about 5.43 cents to the lira and 
adding the foreign debt, we obtain a total of approxi- 
mately $198 per capita, which would not seem dispro- 
portionately large. The country’s national wealth is 
estimated at $26,000,000,000 or $650 per capita, giving 
a ratio of debt to wealth of 30.46 per cent, and compar- 
ing favorably with other leading European countries. 

For exchange reasons, the Italian Government de- 
cided some time ago that borrowing on a large scale 
would not be desirable since an extensive movement 
of foreign capital into a country might drive the lira 
to unreasonably high levels, thereby affecting materi- 
ally internal prices and impairing seriously the coun- 
try’s economic structure. In the not distant future, 
however, it is considered probable that American capi- 
tal would be welcomed in Italy and that many of the 
loans which are understood to be under negotiation 
would be closed. 

So far as one is able to judge from “the feel” of po- 
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litical atmosphere on the eve of the celebration of the 
anniversary of the Fascist march on Rome, this his- 
toric date will henceforth be commemorated as one of 
the many in Italy’s long history, without the ecstatic 
religious fervor which so far has accompanied the re- 
currence of October 28. 

It is true there have been planned many parades, 
speeches and military reviews—the principal one here 
in Rome, wherein the Duce himself will be the princi- 
pal actor—but unless something unforeseen happens 
to alter the atmosphere the celebration will begin to 
assume the character of a sort of Italian Fourth of July 
—one of those days which mean the recalling of rather 
distant times, of seething patriotism and thrilling ad- 
venture. 

Perhaps that is because the Italian people now are 
beginning to take Fascism as a matter of course, begin- 
ning to realize, either with satisfaction or resignation, 
according to their political temperament, that Fascism 
is here to stay. Mingled therewith, of course, is a cer- 
tain amount of that public apathy toward political 
celebrations which always has existed to an extent in 
Italy. 

Unlike former years, the Fascist press has made no 
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particular effort to stir up the people to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm of the purely effervescent kind. There 
has been no attempt at emotional preachments calcu- 
lated to produce promiscuous hurrahs. It seems that 
Mussolini is determined that the anniversary shall be 
celebrated with a dignity and decorum consonant with 
the “grown-up” spirit that Fascism is now assuming. 

What the press has been emphasizing, however, is a 
list of the achievements during the “anno quinto” of 
the Fascist era. A few days ago the Fascist party’s offi- 
cial bulletin began publishing serially what is called 
this year’s “balance sheet” of accomplishments. 

The long series of special defense laws, adopted as 
a result of the last attempt on the life of the Duce at 
the end of last year’s celebration of the march on — 
Rome. These laws are now in full force and include 
capital punishment for many crimes, the principal one 
of which is an attempt on the life of Mussolini or mem- 
bers of the royal family. These laws also make it a 
prisonable offence to speak ill of the Duce in a public 
place, as well as many other provisions designed to 
protect the present régime. 

“Ttaly’s treaty of friendship and security with Al- 
bania, signed nearly a year ago, undoubtedly takes 
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first place, because it revealed Italy’s intentions in the 
Balkans and served to let the world know that she and 
England were following a parallel policy in that part 
of the world. | 

“During the last year the Fascist government, hav- 
ing announced the intention of bringing the lira back 
to the pre-war level of exchange, pursued that pol- 
icy ruthlessly until adverse commercial conditions in 
the country forced a change to a policy of virtual sta- 
bilization. However, before the revaluation policy was 
abandoned the government managed to improve the 
exchange value of the lira from twenty-five to eighteen 
to the dollar—despite the fact that business depression 
seemed to indicate it was a Pyrrhic victory of doubt- 
ful value. 

“Among other high spots of the ‘anno quinto’ must 
be mentioned the Charter of Labor—that document of 
the declaration of Fascist principles of ‘the Corpora- 
tive State,’ which was issued last April.” 

The kernel of the principles contained in the Char- 
ter of Labor is that the State is everything, the individ- 
ual nothing. In other words, the individual has no such 
thing as rights; the only thing he has is duties toward 
the State. The Charter of Labor is being used as a sort 
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of syllabus for reconstructing the whole legislative sys- 
tem governing the relations between labor and capi- 
tal, both of which are declared to be equal before a 
State and both subordinate to the State. 

Not among the concrete accomplishments but cer- 
tainly among the noteworthy events of the year, was 
Mussolini’s famous speech before the Chamber of 
Deputies on May 26, in which. he pictured his ideal 
Italy of a not distant future. It was in this speech he 
announced that Italy must have a population of 60,- 
000,000 by 1960 and that before that time Italy must 
have so many airplanes that their wings would obscure 
the sun and their motors drown every other noise in 
the peninsula. | 

Among the long list of public works finished during 
the year the completion of the direct railway line be- 
tween Rome and Naples is worthy of note. This will 
enable fast trains to connect the Capital with the south- 
ern metropolis in three hours—a fact of considerable 
economic importance. 

“The last event of outstanding importance during 
the year was a definite airing of the ‘Roman ques- 
tion,’ between the Italian government and the Vati- 
can. This consisted of a series of articles of more or 
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less official character on both sides, in which the posi- 
tions of both were stated with official emphasis. While 
there was no definite sign that any tangible progress 
had been made in settling the Roman question, still it 
was considered important that a frank discussion was 
held. This may be one of the accomplishments to be 
listed next year during the ‘anno sesto.’ ” 

The internal disturbances now agitating all of the 
greater and lesser European powers (the natural after- 
math of the great conflict) have not succeeded in cre- 
ating any inclination for another war. Distressed as 
may be the economic and political conditions in every 
land, there still seems a silent agreement that war is no 
solver of internal pressing problems. Through its in- 
strumentality nothing of more than a passing value is 
accomplished. Mistrust and dislike continue, are even 
augmented, and the greed, avarice and venomous atti- 
tude of mankind is in no way decreased. No! war solves 
not one problem! On that question are all the powers 
agreed; a desire for a world peace, then is universal. 
Full well has it been established that the war has 
brought no triumphs, no compensations, no gains, but 
has been the creator of even greater menaces than are 
the causes for war. Its destructiveness and the desola- 
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tion that follows in its wake are the direct reasons of 
internal national disasters, and go to make a hatred of 
a people for their government. 

England with its thousands of unemployed, its re- 
cent coal and railroad strikes, France with its super- 
quota of trials (the fluctuating franc and its political 
distressing conditions) and Germany with its perhaps 
even more complicated phases of difficulties, with all 
the other European powers, on this are agreed: 1. e.— 
the war has been of no benefit; it has proven only de- 
structive; has brought to each and every country per- 
haps two decades of terrifying internal conditions. 
Unresistingly, almost, the powers calmly are awaiting 
that day of adjustment that will bring about the solu- 
tions of their problems. I have said all the powers, 
but I have not meant to include the most beautiful 
land, that country which is now attracting the atten- 
tion of the entire world! ‘‘For Italy, the new Italy, the 
Italy moulded into a monumental structure, through 
the genius of its Premier, does not await calmly and re- 
signedly any element of chance to bring about a frui- 
tion of its hopes, but splendidly, like the phoenix bird, 
soars up into the empyrean of achievement, always 
facing the ultimate of things desired. Italy, with its 
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traditional background of the greatest beauty, culture 
and art, with the superman, Benito Mussolini, at the 
helm of State, accepts nothing short of perfection for 
its standards today. Its ideals are being woven into 
fabrics eternal, meeting practically the requirements 
of this age.” 

The gigantic reconstructive and progressive work 
accomplished during the past four years in Italy is 
almost inconceivable. Veritably rising from its ashes, 
like the legendary bird, through the forceful and ideal- 
istic spirit of its guiding star, abetted by the great 
Fascist brotherhood, not only have law and order been 
brought out of a chaos complete, but the entire world 
has been made to acknowledge this heretofore some- 
what overlooked nation as one of the greatest powers 
now to be reckoned with. It has been my privilege to 
have spent some time in Italy since the revolution, and 
the ghastly tales told me of that period, together with 
that of the speedily brought-about Socialists’ surren- 
der, would read much like a fairy tale of olden times. 
For truly, only a magic could have so effectually and 
peremptorily quelled a revolution of proportions as 
was that, so speedily. Indeed, Benito Mussolini would 
seem to partake of the supernatural! And always our 
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wonderment continues! Daily we learn of some new 
achievement for his people’s good—some new seas to 
be navigated, in his quest of an idealistic government. 
He fears not war! does not want it, but is prepared 
for all emergencies. This great luminary can never 
die; he will live on as an immortal throughout all times, 
and our century has been blessed by his advent into it. 
Yes, out of Anarchy was born the new Italy, through 
a travail as fiercely Revolutionary as was the Bolshe- 
vistic siege of terror which antedated it. This later Rev- 
olution, for such it was (and still is) aimed to create 
and not to destroy. Such aims would have unquestion- 
ably been defeated, had not the government been chal- 
lenged. The government was tottering, collapsing. 
Anarchism was rampant; throughout Italy all indus- 
tries, organizations of every kind, had been laid low, 
crushed out of being by the fanatical element. The 
masses had been deprived of all their rights and privi- 
leges as citizens; destitution and even starvation were 
imminent perils. To work for a hire had become im- 
possible. The agitators were in full possession. This 
was less than five years ago. To bring about order and 
law from this chaos required the vision and ability of 
a superman. In this grave crisis, the government found 
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itself no longer able to act; no longer able to resist the 
onslaughts of the terrorists; it realized that soon it must 
be ground into the dust, to commingle with its own 
ashes. 

Out of this destructive kaleidoscopic chaos came the 
Great Reformer, the visionary, the idealist, the Man 
_ who was to lead his people into their present state of 
prosperity, Benito Mussolini! Well he knew that only 
through a great shedding of blood could this be accom- 
plished. But would not the end be a justification for 
even that? For Italy’s doom seemed already sealed. If 
the hour had not yet struck, yet it was surely close at 
hand when the country would perish ignominiously, 
without a hope or chance for its restoration. 

Supported by a very small body of followers (the 
original black-shirted fraternity men who had come 
out of the great conflict, but were again willing and 
eager to offer their lives in their country’s cause), he 
planned the great strategy; the march on to Rome. The 
triumph of that manoeuver is familiar to everyone. 
From that moment dates Mussolini’s greatness. From 
that moment he became the embodied spirit of Italy. 
His vision, his inspirational handling of matters na- 
tional or personal, his quick decisions and determina- 
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tions on internal or international questions constitute 
the law. 

Though the land is not “overflowing with milk and 
honey,” it offers its people a comfortable haven and 
sufficient compensation for their labors, in cities, towns 
and countryside, to keep, at least, need from their 
doors. And everyone can find employment. This is a 
remarkable advancement in economic conditions. Its 
arts and sciences (almost lost through the difficulties 
of war) have been restored to them, and are again re- 
ceiving a full meed of appreciative recognition. May 
the “New Italy” continue on its wonderful march for 
progress and with its limitless potentialities, its great 
future is assured; a future worthy of its glorious past. 
Eviva Itauta! Eviva Musso.in1! 
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Addin Roma 
HE car was ready and waiting to take the writer 
of these notes away from Rome. We were on 
the banks of the Tiber, whose yellow waters 
swinging around a curve between the golden walls 
whirl along turbulently, and the towers and domes of 
Alma Roma, its bridges, columns, and old gray lichen 
covered roofs and gables were touched here and there 
with golden light from the sun which was rapidly drop- 


C 


ping on the horizon. 

It gilded the broken, round, and ivy clad walls of 
Nero’s palace, and the tall dark masses of cypresses 
were caressed by its beams. 

The tower of Sta. Maria in Cosmedin was ablaze 
with it, the river below seemed of molten gold and on 
its banks the windows shone like gems of topaz which 
dazzled one’s eyes. 
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The myriad window panes, too, in the old houses of 
the Ghetto, flashed and gleamed as if on fire, and the 
vines and flowers festooning the crowded and rickety 
balconies were dyed with the ruddy beams. 

One could see afar on the horizon and trembling in 
the thin veil of opalescent smoke from the chimneys 
below, where stands the majestic bulk of the Alban 
Hill, its masses and form dimly clad in soft and rosy 
Vapor, and the great dome of St. Peter’s dominated the 
panorama; all about were the matchless towers, now 
turning to colors of lapis lazuli and mother of pearl in | 
the soft Italian light—lichen covered roofs, domes, 
columns, and the crumbling ruins of Rome made a 
never to be forgotten picture of this “Cradle and 
Grave of Empires, on whose walls the sun himself sub- 
dued to reverence falls.” 
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